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THE MARRIAGE OF POCAHONTAS. 


NOTES ON THE DATE OF POCAHONTAS’ MARRIAGE, AND SOME OTHER INCIDENTS OF HER 
LIFE. 


Read Before the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society. 


BY WYNDHAM- ROBERTSON, ESQ. 


The date of this event, though of little 
historic importance, yet as a point of 
history, as well as for other reasons, is 
not wholly devoid of some curiosity and 
interest. Although the most incontestible 
authorities exist whereby to fix it, itis yet 
singular, that an error in regard to it 
has been so often reproduced, as to seem, 
now, almost imbedded in history. Al- 
most all authorities concur in referring 
it to April, 1613. Stith says “it was 
in the beginning of April, 1613,” (p. 
130); Beverley says, ‘ Pocahontas being 
thus married in the year 1613,” (p. 28) ; 
Howison has “1613. Early in April ;” 
Sims, (p. 335); ‘Spring of 1613 ;” Hil- 
liard, in Sparks’ Biography, “ beginning 
of April, 1613, (Vol. 2, p. 371,) and 
Campbell, so late as the present year, 
(1860), says “early in April, 1613,” (p. 
109.) 

Yet it is demonstrable that it took 
place about the 5th April, 1614. 

These writers, doubtless, reposed on 
the authority of Smith. But I will 
shew, hereafter, that he was, probably, 
under no mistake, and only seemed to 
have been, by the (probably accidental) 
misplacing of a marginal note. 

About the time of her capture there can 
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be no room for mistake. We have the 
letter of Capt. (Sir Samuel) Argall him- 
self, its date June, 1613, in 4 Purchas, p. 
1764, et seq. It is there stated that he 
sailed from England “23rd July, 1612;” 
arrived in Virginia “17th Sept. ;” visited 
Smith’s Island “beginning of Nov.;” 
wentto Pembrook River “1st December ;”’ 
returned to Jamestown “Ist January” 
(necessarily 1613); “arrived at Point 
Comfort Ist February;” returned to 
Pembrook River ‘17th March,” thence 
to Patowameck ; captured ‘“ Pokahuntis” 
by treachery; departed with her “ 13th 
of April” for Jamestown, and delivered 
her to Gov. Gates:-—again departed in 
his shallop, for discovery, “the first of 
May ;” returned to his ship “‘ May 12th, 
1613,” (in margin,) and was then when 
he wrote, ““June 1613,” waiting for a 
“‘wind,” to go on his “fishing voyage.” 
There is nothing known to me anywhere, 
in conflict with any statement of this 
letter, but it is entirely in accord with 
every date and statement come down to 
us from that period. 

We have, then, the date of Pocahontas’ 
capture fixed alittle before, and her delivery 
at Jamestown a little after, the thirteenth 
April, 1613. Of course her marriage to 
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Rolfe could not have occurred the “ first,” 
the ** fifth,” ** the beginning,” or “ early” 
in April, 1613. 

All agree that she was “‘Jong’’ a prisoner 
before her marriage. 

Let us, then, follow the accounts of 
her, and learn how long. The original 
authorities, (and there could be none 
higher,) are Governor Dale, and Ralph 
Hamor, Secretary of the Colony, and the 
Rev’d Mr. Whitaker. Capt. Smith but 
compiles from them. Dale succeeded 
Gates as Governor, in February, or March, 
1614, when the latter returned to Eng- 
land, (4 Purchas, p. 1773; Stith, p. 132,) 
and in a letter, under date of ‘18th 
June, 1614,” sent to England by Capt. 
Argall, (in 4 Purchas, pp. 1768-9,) says, 
“Sir Thomas Gates having embarked 
himself for England. * * * I put myself 
into Capt: Argall’s ship * * and went 
into Pamunkee River where Powhatan 
hath his residence * * with me, I car- 
ried his daughter who had been long 
prisoner with us.” After sundry delays, 


‘‘came one from Powhatan, who told us ° 


* * * that his daughter should be my 
child and ean dwell with me,” &. He 
then proceeds : 

“‘ Powhatan’s daughter, I (had) caused 
to be carefully instructed in the Christian 
religion, who, after she had made some 
good progress therein, was, as she de- 
sired, baptized, and is since” (7. e., since 
her baptism) ‘married to an English 
Gentleman,” &c. 

The marriage, therefore, was, by this 
authority, between Murch and June, 1614. 

Accordant is Master Whitaker’s letter, 
(the Minister at Jamestown,) dated also 
** Virginia, 18th July, 1614,” (True Dis- 
course,” p. 59; 4 Purchas, p. 1768.) 
“Sir, The Colonie is much better. Sir 
Thomas Dale, our * * Governour, * * 
hath brought them” (our enemies) “ to 
seeke for Peace of us, which is made. * * 
But that which is best, one Pocahontas 
or Matoa, the daughter of Powhatan, is 
married to an honest and discreete Eng- 
lish gentleman, Master Rolfe, and that 
after she had openly renounced her 
country idolatry, professed the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and was baptized, which 


thing Sir Thomas Dale had laboured a 
long time to ground in her.” 

Next and fullest is the authority of 
“‘ Ralphe Hamor, the younger, late Secre- 
tarie in that Colonie,” under Dale, (True 
Discourse, p. 3). Hamor sailed for Virgi- 
nia, with Sir Thomas Gates, in June, 1609, 
(4 Purchas, p. 1734); suffered shipwreck 
with him on the Bermudas, and arrived 
out May 1610, (4 Purchas, p. 1743) ; ac- 
companied Governor Dale in his expe- 
dition to Pamaunkee, March 1614; was 
afterwards ‘‘employed to Powhatan,” 
May 1614, (Dale’s letter in 4 Purchas, p. 
1769,) and returned to England with 
Argall, June 1614. His “True Discourse” 
was written directly after his return to 
England. (See his address ‘To the 
Reader,” where he speaks of the Colony 
as under the command of Governor Gates 
and Governor Dale ‘‘three years and 
more.” Gates took charge of the Colony 
in August, 1611.) lis account of the 
capture of Pocahontas is almost abso- 
lutely the same with Argall’s own, ex- 
cept a little fuller, perhaps, and except a 
trivial variation as to the lapse of time, 
after her capture, before Powhatan sent 
in the seven Englishmen, (and which, his 
writing, as he says he dues, (“To the 
Reader,”’) ‘‘ without noles, butin memorie,” 
sufficiently accounts for; but which vari- 
ation only goes still more certainly to fix 
the marriage after April 1613.) After 
stating that a message had been sent to 
Powhatan to acquaint him with the 
capture of Pocahontas, he proceeds thus: 
“* He (Powhatan) could not, without long 
deliberation with his council, * * re- 
solve upon anything, and * * we heard 
nothing of him till three months after * * 
he sent us seven of our men * * and 
word that whensoever we pleased to de- 
liver his daughter, he would give us 
satisfaction * * 500 bush. of corn and 
be forever friends with us. * * We re- 
turned him answer * * that his daughter 
was very well and kindly intreated, and so 
should be however he delt with us, but 
we could not believe the rest of our arms 
were stolen or lost, and till he returned 
them all, we would not by any means de- 
liver his daughter. * * This answer, as 
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it seemed, pleased him not very well, for 
we heard no more from him till in March 
last, when with Capt. Argall’s ship * *, 
Sir Thomas Dale * * went up into his 
own river * * and carried with us his 
daughter,” &e. 


Now observe, this is written in 1614, 
just after Hamor’s return to England in 
June of that year. When was that 
“ March last’”’ but----(according entirely 
with the date of Governor Dale’s expe- 
dition, as fixed above by the Governor’s 
own letter) March 1614? 


His account proceeds more circum- 
stantially, and more clearly, than Gov- 
ernor Dale’s, but in entire accord with it, 
and is that of an eye-witness, or as he 
calls himself, ‘* Ocular testis,’ and as it 
is at once original and entertaining, as 
well as curious and rare, I give it in full. 

He introduces his “ True Discourse” 
(p. 3,) on the “firme Peace that hath 
been so happily concluded” by “ insert- 
ing” as “in no whit impertinent” there- 
to ‘the indeavors of Captain Argall,” 
viz: his visit to lapazeus at Pataomecke, 
and capture there of Pokahuntus—fol- 
lowing it with an account of Governor 
Dale’s expedition to, arrival, and pro- 
ceedings at Pamaunkee, and continues as 
follows: 


“Tligher up the river we went, and 
ancored neere unto the chiefest resi- 
dence Powhatan had, at a town called 
Mat«hcot, where were assembled (which 
we saw) about 400 men, well appointed 
with their bowes and arrowes to welcome 
us; here they dared us to come ashoare, 
a thing which we purposed before, so 
ashoare we went, our best landing being 
up a high steepe hill, which might have 
given the enemy much advantage against 
us, but it seemed, they as we, were un- 
willing to begin, and yet would gladly 
have bin at blowes, being landed, as if 
they had no show of feare, they stirred 
not from us, but walked up and downe, 
by and amongst us, the best of them 
inquiring for our Weroance or King, 
with whome they would gladly consult 
to know the occasion of our coming 
thither, whereof when they were informed, 
they made answer that they were there 
ready to defend themselves, if we pleased 
to assault them, desiring neverthelesse 
some small time to dispatch two or three 
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men once more to their King, to know 
his resolution, which if not answerable 
to our request in the morning if nothing 
else but blood would then satisfy us, 
they would fight with us and thereby de- 
termine our quarrell, which was but a 
further delay to procure time to carrie 
away their provisions, nevertheless we 
agreed to this their request, assuring 
them till the next day by noon, we would 
not molest, hurt, nor detain any of them, 
and then before we fought, our Drums 
and Trumpets should give them warn- 
ings, upon which promise of ours, two of 
Powhatan’s sonnes being very desirous 
to see their sister who was there present 
ashore with us, came unto us, at the 
sight of whom, and her wellfare, whom 
they suspected to be worse intreated, 
though they had often heard the contrary, 
they much rejoiced, and promised that 
they would undoubtedly persuade their 
father to redeem her, and to conclude a 
firme peace forever with us, and upon 
this resolution the two brothers with us, 
retired aboarde, we having first dispatched 
two Englishmen, Maister John Rolfe and 
Maister Sparkes to acquaint their Father 
with the business in hand, the next day 
being kindly intreated, they returned, not 
at all admitted Powhatan’s presence, but 
spake with his brother Apachamo, bis. 
successor, one who hath already the com-. 
mand of all the people, who likewise. 
promised us his best indeavors to further- 
our just request, and we because the time: 
of the yeere being then Aprili, called us to 
our business at home to prepare theground, 
and set corne for our winter’s provision, 
upon these terms departed, giving them 
respite till harvest to resolve what was. 
left for them to doe, with this promise, 
that if finall agreement were not made 
betwixt us before that time, we would 
thither return againe and destroy and 
take away all their corne, burne all the 
houses upon the river, leave not a fishing 
weire standing, nor a canoa in any creeke 
thereabout, and destroy and kill as many 
of them as we could. Long before this 
time a gentleman of approved behaviour 
and honest carriage, Maister John Rolfe 
had bin in love with Pocahuntas, and she 
with him, which thing at the instant that 
we were in parlee with them, myself 
made knowne tO Sir Thomas Dale by a 
letter from him, whereby he intreated 
his advise and furtherance in his love, if 
so it seemed fit to him for the good of 
the Plantation, and Pocahuntas herselfe, 
acquainted her brethren therewith, which 
resolution Sir Thomas Dale wel approv- 
ing, was the only cause; he was so milde 
amongst them, who otherwise would not 
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have departed their river without other 
conditions, 

“The bruit of this pretended marriage 
came soon to Powhatan’s knowledge, a 
thing acceptable to him, as appeared by 
his sudden consent thereunto, who some 
ten days after sent an olde oncle of hers, 
named OQOpachisco, to give her as his 
deputy in the church, and two of his 
Sonnes to see the marriage solemnized, 
which was accordingly done about the 
fift of April, and ever since we have had 
friendly commerce and trade, not only 
with Powhatan himself, but also with 
his subjects round-about us; so as now I 
see no reason why the Collonie should 
not thrive apace.” 


These are the only original sources of 
correct information in regard to the cap- 
ture, detention, baptism and marriage 
of Pocahontas, known to me, and, I 
think, conclusively show that she was 
kidnapped at Patowomeek in April, 
1613, was detained “long” in captivity, 
was taken to Pamaunkee in March 1614, 
brought back to Jamestown about Ist 
April, was then baptized, and was mar- 
ried to Rolfe “‘ about the fifth of April,” 
one thousand six hundred and fourteen. 

It is, perhaps, of little importance to 
show how the eommon mistake origina- 
ted, but by the light afforded by these 
excerpta, from the original authorities, it 
is not, I think, difficult, The source of 
the mistake is probably found in Smith’s 
General History, (the edition of 1626 is 
the one before me,) p. 113. Smith is 
reciting from, and abridging, Hamor’s 
‘True Discourse.” The year of Sir Sam’l 
Argall’s arrival out in Virginia, is cor- 
rectly given, in his margin, 1612, but he 
goes on, under the same marginal year, 
to give an account of Argall’s expedi- 
tion to Patowomeek, and kidnapping 
of Pocahontas, which, as we have 
seen above, took place, not in 1612, 
but in the spring of the following 
year, 1613. There then follows, in 
Smith, (still re-writing and abridging 
Hamor’s “ Discourse,”) an account of 
both Argall’s and Dale’s expeditions, 
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but without the dates, “ April 13,” of 
the former, and ‘ March last,” of the 
latter, which fix the years, and opposite 
the account of the marriage in Smith, is 
this marginal note.* Now the marginal 
dates in this compilation from Hamor, 
heve reference to the Treasurership of 
Sir Thomas Smith, and they are not found 
in Hamor’s work. But the textof the orig- 
inal authorities conclusively shows that 
the date just cited—1613—belonged to the 
commencement of the account of Argall’s 
expedition as given on the previous page 
of Smith, and was, doubtless, by some 
accident or inadvertence, printed where 
we now find it. Seeing the date, 1613, 
afier the marginal notice of Pocahontas’ 
marriage, and opposite the paragraph in 
which is the account of it, with nothing 
to excite distrust of, and, quite possibly, 
with no means of collating, the original 
accounts, and thus correcting the error, 
our earlier historians naturally adopted 
the date thus seemingly given by Smith 
as that of the marriage, and have been 
followed by later ones, without examina- 
tion, 


The omission by Smith (Gen. Hist. p. 
115) of the introductory sentence to 
Hamor’s account of the latter’s mission 
in “‘May” to Powhatan, has served to 
seemingly separate, and widely discon- 
nect, the date of the latter event from 
that of the marriage; and, accordingly, all 
the histories, while they assign (errone- 
ously as before shown) Pocahontas’ mar- 
riaye to 1613, assign, rightly, Ilamor’s 
mission to 1614. That sentence is as 
follows ; “‘ I purposely omitted one thing 
in the Treatisse of our Concluded Peace, 
wherewith I intend to conclude my dis- 
course, * * * and this itis.” Hethen 
proceeds with the account of his visit, as 
compiled from him in Smith and all the 
other Histories, and plainly, and inevi- 
tably, connects it with the “‘ Peace” of 
which he has been treating, (p. 11 ef 
seg.,) which Peace (the immediate fruit 
of Pocahontas’ marriage) was concluded 





*“The marriage of Pocahontas to Master John Rolfe, 1613. Sir Thomas Smith, 


Treasurer,” 
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as above shown recently before the dis- 
patches of Gov. Dale and Mr. Whitaker, 


June 18th, 1614. In a word, Hamor’s 
Mission was in the May following 
the April of Pocahontas’ marriage, 
and immediately before the June of Ha- 
mor’s return to England, 1614. (See 
True Discourse, p. 37.) 

Strachey’s reference to Pocahontas’ 
marriage demands a special notice. Su- 
perficially examined, it might seem to 
warrant the idle and hasty theory of a 
prior marriage to that with Rolfe, which 
has been built upon it, but read aright, 
as I conceive, is essentially consistent 
with the accredited accounts of that 
event. 

In Strachey, continuing his somewhat 
high-flowing account of the “Great Em- 
peror,” Powhatan, occurs this para- 
graph : 


“He was reported by the said Kemps, 
as also by the Indian Machump, who 
was sometyme in England, and comes to 
and fro among us as he dares, and as 
Powhatan gives him leave. * * * I say 
they often reported unto us that Pow- 
hatan had then lyving twenty sonnes and 
ten daughters, beside a young one by 
Winganuske, Machumps, his sister, and 
a great darling of the king’s; and be- 
sides younge Pocahunta, a daughter of 
his, using sometyme to our fort, in tymes 
past, nowe married to a private captaine, 
called Kocoum, some two years since.””— 
( Strachey’s Historie of Travaile into Vir- 
ginia, Hakluyt Edition of 1847, p. 54.) 


If the marriage of Pocahontas here 
spoken of were so referred to as to make 
it necessarily a different one from that to 
Rolfe, and totally irreconcilable with the 
idea of its being the same, it would be 
simply incredible, at least without a 
weight of testimony of the most conclu- 
sive character. A new and interesting 
fact, in regard to a period written of by 
many cotemporaneous pens, of a nature 
to be known to all, and not likely to be 
suppressed or omitted by any, cannot be 
accepted as true urless so supported. 
But in the case of such a fact, affecting 
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the central and capital figure of her day 
and country, and one so directly con- 
nected with an important historical 
event, (that of restoring peace, and as- 
suring safety to the English colony,) re- 
corded by several contemporaneous wri- 
ters—impossible to be unknown to them 
—and being known, inconceivable to 
have escaped some notice or com- 
ment, the total silence of all contempo- 
rary and posterior history in respect to 
it must be decisive against it, without 
such irresistible testimony. 


Governor Dale, who seems to have taken 
the greatest interest in Pocahontas, and 
in whose family it is not improbable she 
passed her captivity—Parson Whitaker— 
Ralph Hamor—Sir Samuel Argall—and 
Rolfe himself—who all wrote of her at the 
same period as Strachey, and much more 
fully and specially, both then and after- 
wards; who were all at Jamestown with 
Strachey during his whole stay there, and 
who all manifest the greatest respect and 
regard for her—that the circumstance of 
& prior marriage of so important a per- 
sonage (of the time and place) should 
have been known to Strachey, and not 
to them, or, if known, should have chal- 
lenged no notice or remark from them, 
is simply incredible. 


The report of one or both of the In- 
dians, if their testimony could be made 
applicable to this fact, (which I shall 
show it cannot be,) would not weigh a 
feather against the total silence of all 
these gentlemen under the circumstances 
stated; while it may not be amiss in 
this connection to note—to have such 
weight as it should in estimating the 
value of this whole Indian report—that 
Kemps, one of the reporters, is described 
by Smith (Gen. Hist., p. 84) as one of 
“ the two most exact villaines in all the 
country.” Throwing their testimony out, 
the statement considered as of a prior mar- 
riage would remain wholly unsupported, 
and I submit, that such a statement, of 
no writer however respectable, could be 
received as any proof whatsoever of such 
a fact, but be set down, rather, to the: 
adoption by him of some idle rumour, 
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or to some now inexplicable misappre- 
hension or mistake. 

I think his Book affords much reason 
to suppose that he gave a too ready ear 
to reports, and such especially as were 
of an unfavourable cast in regard to his 
aboriginal neighbours. For while there 
is nothing intemperate, or even harsh, in 
his account of them, they are certainly 
seen in a somewhat less favourable light 
in it than in any contemporary work. 
Nor is it surprising. Strachey arrived in 
Virginia in 1610, at the moment when by 
the joint influences of disease, famine, 
and Indian massacres fvllowing on 
Smith’s departure in 1609, the Colony 
had in a few months dwindled from six 
hundred, to sixty, persons, and was on 
the eve of extinction. Hostile relations 
with the Indians continued through the 
whole of his two years’ stay. He could 
have had, therefore, but limited opportuni- 
ty of personal observation, and none to see 
the harsher features of their war—char- 
acter softened by those milder lights of 
peace in which they were seen by both 
Smith and Hamor. It is observable, too, 
that almost the whole of his book re- 
lating to the country and its people, that 
is original, consists of these verbal reports 
he picked at Jamestown from bis Indian in- 
formers, of whum one, “‘ who came todwell 
there,” (Kemps,) it being a time of war 
between the Indians and the colonists, 
may be reasonably held to have been a 
deserter from his tribe. The rest is but 
a wholesale recasting (and, I believe, 
without acknowledgement) in new and 
more ambitious furms, and, as he doubt- 
less conceived, in more classic moulds, of 
Smith’s earlier History—but with much 
loss by this transfusion, as I think, of 
the terseness, raciness, and picturesque- 
ness of the original, without any com- 
pensating gain. Where he has departed 
from Smith he seems usually unsup- 
ported (as in his new names for Powha- 
tan and Pocahontas)—and at times mis- 
led, (as in regard, for instance, to Pow- 
hatan’s age.) 

Now, it may be, that the case before us 


‘is another instance of his having been 


misled by erroneous information. But 


there is no occasion, I conceive, for such 
an assumption. Strachey’s account is 
susceptible, I think, without forcing, of 
being brought into harmonious reconcile- 
ment with the other uncontroverted ac- 
counts of the same occurrence, The mean- 
ing of the clause giving rise to the doubt, 
manifestly turns on the chronological 
value of the words “now two years since.”’ 

In determining this, it may be noted, 
that Strachey went to Virginia with the 
purpose of writing a history of the Colo- 
ny, and of what transpired there, and 
did write there his “Observations,” which 
he purposed, however “ to detaine in the 
shadow of darkness,” till he could “ de- 
liver this perfect,” &. He makes this 
statement, in England, in 1612, (Introd. 
p. xxi.) His book, therefore, is this per- 
JSecting of those “‘ Observations,” and to 
some extent, doubtless, a transcript of 
them. Such, evidently, is the beginning 
of the paragraph (p. 53) preceding the 
one above quoted, where he says, ‘‘ Of 
his women there are said to be about 
some dozen, at this presente,” &¢.—pro- 
ceeding to give their names, as received 
from Kemps, in their then order of pre- 
cedence—but as this precedence was ca- 
pricious and constantly changing, (p. 
54,) so “‘ this presente” could only have 
been written originally when the infor- 
mation was received, viz: in Virginia. 
And as Strachey arrived in Virginia May, 
1610, and must have left early in 1612, at 
latest (for he published two books in Eng- 
land that year, and made some progress in 
a third,) we may assume the information 
in question, which is among the earliest 
of his *‘ Observations,” to have been re- 
ceived by him in 1611, if not 1610, and 
then noted in his “remembrancer.” 

So the first part of the paragraph above 
quoted at large is, obviously, in the then 
present tense, when he was in Virginia, and 
recorded those reports, and not the time 
present, when he re-wrote them in Eng- 
land. The phraseology there used,— 
“comes to and fro among us as he dares, 
and as Powhatan gives him leave,” is im- 
possible to have been employed originally, 
after Strachey returned to England, and 
is evidently transcribed from his “ Ob- 
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servations” as written in Virginia. 
Was the close of that paragraph, also, 
then written? and, if not, when was it 
written ?—for on this depend the value and 
meaning of the statement of Pocahontas 
being ‘‘some two years since married.” 

He began to write the book, as now 
published, in the year 1612, as stated by 
his Editor in note, (p. 24,) (confirmed by 
the dates pp. 24, 130, which I have veri- 
fied,): and the statement made, p. 29, 
that “(well near) six years,” (as orig- 
inally written,) had then elapsed since 
the settlement of Jamestown, (April, 
1607,) shows it must have been late in 
that year. 

His “ Second Book,” was begun to be 
written in 1613, for, then, (p. 140) “ six 
years” had elapsed from the settlement 
of Jamestown. 

The alteration of “ six” (years) to “11,” 
(from the settlement of Jamestown,) on 
page 29, was necessarily made in 1618. 

Hlis Dedication to Sir Francis Bacon 
as “ Lord High Chancellor,” to which of- 
fice Bacon was not appointed till 4th 
January, 1618, was necessarily also writ- 
ten after that date. 


It thus appears that portions of the 
Book, as now published, were written 
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when the author was in Virginia, and 
that it did not pass finally out of his 
hands before 1618. 


Strachey might, then, have written the 
clause in question at any time between 
1610 and 1618. Was it written in his 
original notes made in Virginia in 1610- 
11? 

Now, referring Strachey’s ‘‘ Nowe mar 
ried * * some two years since,” to 
two years immediately before Kemp’s re- 
port to him (1610 or 1611) we are brought 
at latest to 1609, perhaps 1608. How 
old was Pocahontas in 1609? Smith in 
his ‘‘ True Relation,” London, 1608, says 
she was, when he was a prisoner of Pow- 
hatan, (Fall of 1607,) “a child of tenne 
years old;” though, afterwards, in his 
“Gen. Historie,” London, 1626, he speaks 
of her as being, at the same period, “a 
girl of twelve or thirteen.” Taking the 
former account, she would have been in 
in the summer of 1609 under twelve 
years old, and under fourteen, taking his 
later account. Accordant with Smith’s 
first account, is Strachey’s. He speaks 
of ‘ Pochahuntas, a well-featured, but 
wanton * young girle, Powhatan’s 
daughter, sometymes”’ (i. e., heretofore, 
as formerly used,) “resorting to our 





*It is presumable that Strachey used this term in one of those more innocent signifi- 


cations, of “ wandering” 


refined and educated minds. 
“ Pocahontas,” 


or “ sportive,” usual about the time he wrote with the more 
(Unless, indeed, the father’s pet-name for his little darling, 
which may signifie “little wanton,” (Strachey, p. 14.) may have suggested 





the word.) Thus, Milton’s “ wanton ringlets ” of our first mother, Eve—and Shakspeare’s 
“little wanton boys swimming on bladders,”’--and Bacon’s “ houseful of children, one or 
two of the eldest respected, and the youngest made wantons,’—where impure associations 
would almost desecrate the text. And this supposition is confirmed to almost certainty 
by the context of the passage where it is found, which connects her with childish sports. 
Yet, on the mere strength of the employment of this phrase, and of the statement following 
it, that Pocahontas, at the age of 11 or 12, went naked, according to the customs of her 
tribe, and engaged in the natural pastimes of children, (itself, by the way, a hearsay 
statement, for Strachey never saw her,) there have not been wanting natures gross 
enough to blow their deflowering breath over a character that, from childhood to the 
grave, has been perfumed by the admiring praise of all that knew her. 
the theme of a hundred applauding pens, reported her, while yet a child, the “ Nonpa- 
reil” of her Country; by which title, Worthy Master Hamor saith, too, introducing her as 
the “delight and darling” of Powhatan, “her fame hath even been spred in England’ — 
Gov. Dale, the most knightly of Virginia’s early Governors, found in her a beautiful nature 
not unworthy his efforts still further to adorn—she was welcomed by one of the purest of 
its ministers (Rev. Alex. Whitaker) into the bosom of the Christian Church, and seems 
to have extorted, by the mere force of her rare excellence and happy dispositions, against 


Smith, himself, 
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Fort, of the age then of eleven or twelve 
years.” Now, Pocahontas is said never to 
have been seen at Jamestown ( “our 
fort”) after Smith left there, which was 
Michzelmas, (i. e., September,) 1609, till 
her capture in 1613, (of course Strachey 
never saw her,) and the war of Massacres 
that instantly ensued upon Smith’s de- 
parture, and continued up to the very 
Peace, (of which her marriage in 1614 
was the harbinger and guarantee,) ren- 
ders that statement next to certain. If, 
then, when she resorted to the Fort, 
which must have been in 1608-9, she was 
eleven or twelve years old, there is entire 
accord between Strachey and Smith’s 
first account, that she was ten in 1607— 
and the story of her marriage in either 
of those years, (which were the two years 
preceding the Indians report to Stra- 
chey,) is simply preposterous. 

Again, when “reported” by Kemps, 
she is spoken of as ‘‘ Zhe yonge Pocahon- 
ta.” This term was very applicable, if 
applied to her in 1610 or 1611, as a 
girl of some twelve or fourteen years of 
age, but would have been inapplicable, 
and strangely misapplied to a woman al- 
ready two years married! I think it is 
clear, therefore, that Strachey’s “‘ yonge 
Pocahonta” of 1610 or 1611, of whom 
his Indian informers made report, was 
not then a wife of two years stand- 
ing, or a wife at all—and the clause in 
question was not written in his original 
“Observations” made in Virginia. 


As, therefore, this clause must have 
been written at a date posterior to 
the first part of the paragraph, and 
might have been written at a time 
that would authorize the supposition of 
an intended reference to the historical 
marriage of 1614, and thus reconcile it 
to all other accounts, it would itself jus- 
tify the hypothesis of its having been 
written at that time. But if it appear, 
that, in point of fact, Strachey did have 
the work under his eye, (quite possibly 
may have re-written the whole of it, pre- 
paratory to publication,) at the time when 
the addition of this clause would show 
an intended reference to the marriage 
to Rolfe, the hypothesis of its having 
been then introduced into his narra- 
tive would be strengthened almost to 
certainty. Now, the Ashmolean MS. 
passed from his hands, probably in 1616 ; 
for he could not have written later than 
that, and, very probably, then wrote, the 
Dedication of it to Sir Allen Apsley, “ Pur- 
veyor to his Majestie’s Navie Royall,” 
whose title, as such, ceased in 1616, being 
merged in the higher one of “ Lieutenant 
of the Tower,” an office to which he was 
in that year appointed, (Strachey, Histo- 
ry of Travaile, Introdaction, p. xxii.) and 
the likelihood is, that reviewing it before 
it passed from his hands, the news of Po- 
cahontas’ marriage, some two years pre- 
vious, (April, 1614,) had reached him by 
some imperfect oral report that may ac- 
count for the mistake of the name* of the 





the urgency of many strong dissuading considerations, the true and tender homage of an 
honest and discreet English gentleman, on whose character not a stain, or an aspersion | 
is known ever to have been cast—while, by the testimony of Purchas—himself an ap- 
plauding eye-witness—she carried herself, when in England, so becomingly in the new 
and difficult paths she was treading there, (and which soon terminated at her early tomb,) 
as to approve herself altogether worthy of the many distinguished attentions of which 
she was the object, and of that universal respect which waited on her while living, and 
was paid to the “godly memory” which, dying, she left behind her. 


* Mistakes and liberties with the names are, of all errors, perhaps, the most common. 
Thus Hamor speaks of “ Apachame,” (p. 10,;) which is evidently the “ Opochankenough”’ 
of all other writers. Purchas, p. 1726, writing from Smith’s “ Written Notes,” has 
“ Kemps and Kinsock,’” while Smith has it “Kemps and Tassore ;” (True Travels, 1819, 


p. 224;) or Strachey may have had the same authority for calling “ Rolfe” “ Kocoum,” 


? 
as for calling “ Pocahontas” “Amonate,” (Strachey, p. 111,) or Powhatan, “Ottaniack’ 
and “Mamanotowick,” viz: some Indian reporter. 
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person to whom she was married, or Ko- 
coum may have been Rolfe’s Indian 
name. 

It aids this hypothesis to observe: 1, 
That you may seek, I believe, in vain, 
through all the writings of the time for 
the term “‘Captaine” applied to an In- 
dian—2, that “‘ Weroance” is said by 
Strachey, (p.51,) and by some other, (I 
think Smith, but cannot now turn to the 
passage, ) yet more emphatically to be the 
only Indian title “for all Commaunders ;” 
and lastly, that the marriage of the great 
Emperor, Powhatan’s “dearest daughter” 
to a “private Captaine” or Weroance, 
would be extremely improbable, if not, 
indeed, incredible. My conclusion, there- 
fore, is, that the above paragraph after 
the word “ past” was written early in 
1616, and was intended to refer to Poca- 
hontas’ marriage to Rolfe two years be- 
fore, viz: April 5th,» 1614.* 

As “in no whit impertinent,” as Mas- 
ter Hamor might say, to the foregoing 
discourse, I take leave to insert a few 
observations on the doubt that some have 
been forward, recently, to cast on the truth 
of Captain Smith’s story of his rescue by 
Pocahontas. The justification of this 
doubt is rested on Smith’s omission to 
notice it in the account of his capture 
and detention among the Indians first 
transmitted to England in 1608. Now, 
what strikes one at the outset is, that this 
hypothesis only removes one difficulty 
to create a greater, for it would seem 
easier to account for the omission, in the 
first case, than for the imputed false- 
hood in the last. For, abstracting the 
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question from all surrounding considera- 
tions, and viewing it by the light of pro- 
babilities alone, I submit that it is more 
probable, and more just, to suppose that 
there existed a sufficient motive for omit- 
ting to state the occurrence in the first 
and briefer account, than to assume the 
unproven existence of a dishonouring 
motive to account for the falsehood gra- 
tuitously imputed to the statement as 
subsequently given. 

Still it mey be conceded, that the omis- 
sion referrec .9 is calculated to attract 
notice, and, perhaps, create a certain dis- 
trust, were there not, in truth, many and 
notable considerations strongly militating 
against the admission of so harsh an im- 
putation, as the rejection of Smith’s often 
reiterated statement of the fact, would 
necessarily enforce. 

Ist. It would be hard to parallel, by a 
single other case, the extent, variety or 
emphasis, of the laudatory notices by 
friends, in every station of life, (and, in 
numerous instances, by the companions 
and eye-witnesses of his exploits, ) of Cap- 
tain Smith and of his history—anno, 
1624—after the substance of it had been 
long before the public, and all of it, as 
well as his own character, long seen in 
the censure of all the cotemporary ac- 
counts, then, or now, known; and in the 
face of that cotemporary envy and en- 
mity,* which, as the common lot of the 
great, he did not wholly escape; and ata 
time, too, when many yet lived to rectify, 
or expose, any misstatement or perver- 
sion of so much of what he wrote as 
was known to others as well as himself, 





* This is very ingeniously presented by a writer in the “ Virginia Historical Register,” 
Vol. ,P» , under the signature of “ Philo.” 


* Edward Maria Wingfield, first President of the Colony, is an instance. The value 
of his traduction of Smith may be judged from the fact, that the injustice of it seems to 
have been one of the chief causes of his (Wingfield’s) degradation from the Presidency— 
that a fine of £200 (which Smith put into the public Treasury) was imposed on him for 
the slander by a jury of the Colonists; that his book of vindication of himself, and of 
impeachment of Smith, and addressed by wafof appeal to the Company in England, 
seems to have been wholly unheeded by them—and is dismissed by the respectable Pur- 
chas with no further notice than this significant marginal note: “I have also Mr. Wing- 
field’s notes of these affairs, but would not trouble the reader here with things more than 
troublesome.” 4 Purchas, p. 1706. 
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and which there were some abundantly 
willing to do, if it could have been done 
successfully, but which none ever at- 
tempted. And in all these testimonials, 
Smith’s high “honour,” “truth” and 
“piety,” form the burden of the verse, 
and are extolled by this host of friends 
and comrades, as, perhaps, were never 
man’s virtues praised before. 

2Qdly. While there is no reason to claim, 
or to suppose, that his history is free from 
some garniture of that extravagance and 
liberal embellishment which seems to have 
been the habit and taste of his time, as re- 
gards books of travel, and to have been re- 
ceived without prejudice to their charac- 
ter for authenticity—(of which Strachey’s 
“Dreadful Tempest, the manifold deaths 
whereof are to the life described,”) and 
copious discourse on his “‘ wrack” on the 
Bermudas, given, (says old Purchas, p. 
1733, in *‘Rhetorickes’ Fall Sea and Spring 
Tide,” may serve asa specimen)—I, yet, 
do not remember an instance of any con- 
futation, or contradiction, of any import- 
ant fact stated by him, while instances of 
confirmation are innumerable. Thus, his 
account of his reception by Powhatan in 
1607 (Genl. History, p. 48) finds its gen- 
eral corroboration in Hamor’s account of 
it in 1614, (Hamor, p. 39,)—and one of 
the very strangest of his stories, that of 
his seizing the Indian Chief by the beard, 
in the presence of hundreds of his war- 
riors, with but a handful of his own men 
about him, is distinctly confirmed by sev- 
eral who witnessed it; whilst his descrip- 
tion of Virginia, not only in its larger 
features, but in its details, is an instance 
of accuracy, and conscientious caution, 
among the most extraordinary of which 
we have any example. 

3rdly. If we are to apply the rule of 


rejecting all that Smith wrote after his 


publication of 1608, concerning the coun- 
try and people of Virginia, and the inci- 
dents and chances that befel him there 
prior to that date, which is not to be 
found in that publication, we must reject 
the greater part of the earliest history 
we have of the Colony, and the whole 
story, almost, of the detail of his capture 
and seven weeks detention by the In- 


dians—a story -full of strangeness, in- 
deed, and wonder, but neither incredible 
nor unnatural, and which, in many of its 
parts, stands confirmed in the light of 
after events. 

4thly. Again, the several accounts of 
the saving of Smith’s life are none of 
them incompatible with that of its hav- 
ing been also saved by Pocahontas, or 
with one another. They refer to differ- 
ent instances where his life was imper- 
illed. Thus he once saved his life by 
using his guide as a shield—another time 
it was saved by an Indian he had been 
kind to—it was again saved by Opechan- 
kano from his sense of Smith’s seeming 
supernatural knowledge. I know no 
references to his life being saved from 
imminent peril, in 1607, but these, and 
none of them are inconsistent with the 
account of his subsequent rescue by Po- 
cahontas. 

5thly. Pocahontas’ constant visiting of 
the Colony, till Smith left it—her fre- 
quent and friendly interventions on be- 
half of the colonists, more or less fully 
confirmed by other pens than Smith’s in 
particular instances, and I believe no- 
where contradicted, byt consistent entire- 
ly with all other accounts and notices of 
her, (as her saving the life of the boy 
Spelman, (Gen. Hist, p. -,) and that of 
Richard Wyffin, (p. 80,) which seems to 
be the direct statement of Wyffin him- 
self,) would seem to show that she in- 
dulged sentiments of particular interest 
towards Smith, and are in entire keep- 
ing with her alleged intercession for him. 

6thly. Her, as yet a young girl, being 
sent by her father to intercede with Smith 
for the liberation of Indian captives, di- 
rectly after his (Smith’s) liberation,— 
would it not seem to imply some peculiar 
and strong ground of claim on her part 
to his grateful recognition ?—and does not 
Smith’s reference of his clemency to 
these captives, expressly . and exclu- 
sively to her solicitation, confirm the 
probability that such ground really ex- 
isted, and the discharge of these captives 
appear but as the natural requital of it? 
What more probable ground could there 
be, than the one afterwards disclosed of 
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her having saved his life? and where is the 
wonder of, and wherefore then discredit, 
her having interceded to save Smith’s 
life, who often, it appears, saved the lives 
of others? 

Why did he not earlier disclose it? 
I admit it is a question easier asked 
than answered, but the inability to 
furnish an explanation is very far from 
warranting a deduction that there is none. 
May it help to furnish a solution to con- 
sider, that, in 1607, Smith was under sus- 
picions of those then in power, (wrongful 
and groundless as afterwards shown, in- 
deed, but not the less real,) of intending 
to “usurp the Government, murder the 
Council, and make himself King?” (Dr. 
Studly in 4 Purchas, p. 1706,) that he had 
just previously been long ‘‘ restrained” 
@ prisoner, and degraded from the Coun- 
cil?—that, ridiculous as the idea would 
now seem to us, it would not have been 
ridiculous at that day, and might even 
have been fatal to Smith, as confirmatory 
of those suspicions, for the impression to 
have had a plausible support of a possi- 
ble alliance between him and the Indian 
Emperor’s daughter, which very project, 
indeed, for all his caution, was actually 
among the charges specially laid against 
him by his enemies, the year after, when 
he returned to England, (R. Potts in 4 
Purchas, 1731)—and the known silly flut- 
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ter, occasioned, long afterwards, in the 

Court circle of England, by Rolfe’s mar- 

riage to Pocahontas, will show that we 

should not be too hasty in refusing all i 
weight to this conjecture. Seeming proof, 
too, of some extraordinary cause for cau- 
tion on the part of Smith, is furnished by 
his publishing his ‘‘Newes from Virginia” 
under a feigned name, and by its mani- 
fest abstinence from topics affecting the 
Government, and Governors, of the Colo- 
ny: whilst it should not be unnoticed 
that the “‘ Newes from Virginia,” as pub- 
lished, did not embrace all that Smith 
wrote ; (see the first Editor’s note ;) and 
we do not, therefore, know what was 
omitted, or wherefore omitted. But if 
no reference to the fact of his life having the 
been saved by Pocahontas were embraced 
in what he then wrote; and if the con- 
sideration suggested influenced the omis- 
sion, the same consideration would ac- 
count for his continued silence on the 
subject while he was still seeking employ- 
ment in Virginia at the hands of the 
company in London, (as we have good rea- 
son to suppose he was) up to the time of 
Pocahontas’ marriage; and it was but 
shortly after that event, that the state- 
ment of his having been rescued from 
death, through the intervention of Poca- 
hontas, was first made public, in his letter 
to the Queen. 
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THE FUNERAL OF HON. MR. BROOKS, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To-day man has no thought of death, or fear 
Of his entombment with the silent past : 
To-morrow dies, in all his pride of hope, 
Youth, beauty, manliness, and is borne away 
To take his station in the charnel-house— 
Cold, dark, and silent!—dreary witnesses !— 
And rest till the loud trump of God 


Shall bid him rise. 


And call to mind how fleeting is the breath 
We draw to-day, while strong pulsations beat 
With promises of life, as if it were a thing 
To last till we had done our works, 
And finished the poor, fitful tale of life ; 
Forgetting that to-morrow we expire. 
So he is laid to rest we mourn to-day— 
Honoured, approved and loved; and we have but a name. 


Ja»wary 29, 1857. 


O! it is wise 
To think of death while yet in life we live, 






















H. R. S. 
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LOVE IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY KLUTZ. 


PART I. 


A great judge, now living, frequently 
tells his students that love, law and 
liquor do not agree well together. He 
found them, however, as everybody finds 
them, much too often, in the masculine 
gender, plural number, and same hard 
case; and whether these were exceptions 
to his learned dictum or not, certain it is, 
that they took exception to it—qualifying 
their resentment, nevertheless, by many 
a stout bumper to his honour’s health. 
But it is not to the school of this eminent 
lawyer that I wish to direct the indulgent 
reader’s attention ; that of another legal 
gentleman contains my hero—who, in 
some degree, will illustrate the above 
judicial alliteration. 


Harry Jenkins was this young juris- 
prudent—if the word prudent, in any 
connection, could be properly applied to 
him. He was a youth of esprit, and, of 
course, on occasion had joined in a spree. 
Several “animated busts,” indeed, had 
led Mr. Jenkins, senior, into the selection 
of the present retreat for his son; for 
“spirits” here were difficult to get; they 
seldom came when you “did call for 
them ;” and when procured, they certain- 
ly were not “made perfect.” The senior 
doubtless hoped that his son would be 
benefited by a change of air—especially 
as he had devised wise ways and means 
to prevent the raising of that “‘ wind” 
that had hitherto been so injurious to the 
flighty Harry. At any rate, rural nature 
was a better restaurant than those of 
town, and to untamed blood, the wilds of 
woods were less hurtful than metropoli- 
tan wiles. The arrangement, too, was 
agreeable enough to friend Ilal, who rea- 
sonably conjectured that the filial exer- 
tions to throw dust into the old man’s 
eyes might prove more successful at a 
distance. Besides, (notwithstanding the 
paternal measures in that regard,) he 
learned that while “distance” was only 
noted for lending enchantment “on 


sight,” she was also capable of other 
loans on more accommodating terms, 


The family in which Henry Jenkins 
was so fortunate as to obtain a place, 
was that of an old farmer, Mr. Tucker. 
It consisted of the farmer himself, Mrs. 
Tucker, and their grand-daughter, Miss 
Mary Tucker. Of course, the farm had 
its dozen of negroes, or so. The house 
was a modern frame one, of good size, 
with piazzas in front, upstairs and down; 


,and in the rear was a goodly porch, cov- 


ered in summer with the climbing, clus- 
tering vines of the sweet-scented honey- 
suckle. It was situate upon an eminence 
which, still in the original growth of 
oaks, came up gently to the front, and 
then suddenly swept down beyond the 
dwelling to the valley brook, that mur- 
mured and rippled there through the 
shade. Across this little stream the 
country rose and broke into several wood- 
ed hills, and upon their mimic heights 
the cabins of the negroes were pictu- 
resquely disposed. The school of law 
was quite two miles away, and there 
were the nearest neighbors to be found. 
Harry owed his good fortune in securing 
so pleasant a temporary home, to the fact 
that his father was the agent and con- 
signee of Mr. Tucker—a mutual confi- 
dence and friendship naturally arising 
out of the frequent and honest dealings 
between the two. 


Mr. Tucker was a hale, blunt, merry 
old fellow, who still directed, personally: 
his own farming operations. Mrs. Tuck- 
er was a nice, good woman, in her odd 
way. Tall and slim, without hoops to 
her limp dress, she was thus witch-like, 
that she always looked, to use a common 
comparison, as if she had just been drawn 
through a key-hole. Her pale, thin fea- 
tures were surmounted and bordered by 
an immense white cap, and the glasses 
that were forever astride her nose were 
equally as great spectacles to see as they 
were to see with. Whether this worthy 
family was in any way connected with 
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the coguominal Daniel, who was once 
popularly supposed to have come on 
some, doubtless, important occasion too 
late for supper, it were needless to in- 
quire, as that gentleman has long since 
“got out of the way,” in compliance 
with the moving adjuration so to do. 

But, Miss Tucker—she was pretty. 
Many, careless of their words, have call- 
ed her beautiful. NotI. Let me give a 
few hints that may serve to indicate the 
style of her countenance and general 
appearance. To attempt more were sure- 
ly to act preposterously. Miss Mary, 
then, in brief, was in her seventeenth 
year, slight in form and stature, with a 
face inclined to the oval, ripe, blushing. 
complexion, dark blue eyes, and plenty 
of the finest black hair. Her glance had 
a merry twinkle, and her nose a merry 
set. For hands, she had a pair of the 
smallest, plumpest dumps of things in 
the world. A dear little wretch! But, 
believe me, this is no description of the 
girl I love. Don’t think it! She isa 
very commonplace being, and, after a 
strict and philosophical investigation, (at 
which kind friends of both sexes cheer- 
fully assisted,) I am arrived at the con- 
clusion that her only charm consists of 
(as usual, bless you!) her inveterate dis- 
like of me. Never mind, never mind, 
Miss! never you mind ! 

Harry’s preceptor lectured and exam- 
ined semi-occasionally—thereby display- 
ing his knowledge of the slow progress, 
in professional acquisitions, of all young 
lawyerlings. Of course, Jenkins, Jr., 
considered his time free, when fear of 
disgrace did not force him into Black- 
stone; nor will this veracious history of 
him conflict with the truth of that poetry 
which declares, that ‘‘ Satan still some 
mischief finds for idle hands to do.” 
Love is frequently a flower, as the excel- 
lent Tupper most solemnly assures us: 
Love in idleness. 

Here they were—Harry and Molly— 
perforce thrown togther day after day, 
evening after evening. They appeared 
to be afraid of each other at first, and 
they met at table to the manifest danger 
of a lingering and mutual starvation. 
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For there they sat mincing their bread- 
and-butter, as though they disdained it, 
and were merely making a polite conces- 
sion to the vulgar prejudice in favour of 
eating. And then when their eyes met— 
as meet they would—he would become 
slightly confused, and she would blush, 
she would—all in the silliest and un-bon- 
ton-ishest manner in life. So things 
progressed. Slowly enough—and yet, 
fast enough. No doubt. Clearing his 
throat—it becoming wofully obstructed 
all at once—he would fainsly assert that 
the time was fine, ahem! that is, the day 
was cloudy, a little, rather, did’nt she 
think so? Very fine! that is, very, very 
cloudy. But the sun, may-be, might 
shine, perhaps, if the sky cleared before 
sunset! The weather, meanwhile, might 
have been neither, and was in a most un- 
settled state, as far as their decision was 
concerned. 

Scarce a week elapsed, and these young 
rogues were as thick as—thieves ! 

It was a summer evening; the light 
wind softly pushing through the bowery 
woods and fluttering over the ripening 
fields; katydids, solitude’s own melo- 
dists, chirping their timid notes into the 
grand bass of silence; and the moon, 
bending toward the west, making here’a 
gloom where fear might cower, and there 
an argent glory for love and sweet ro- 
mance, Yon dropping meteor might 
have fallen from pale Luna’s eye! What 
time, the older folk abed, the younger 
were enjoying the loveliness and charm- 
ed influence of nature—a_blessedness 
which they felt, but hardly understood. 
Harry Jenkins, from his room-window, 
had stepped upon the upper piazza, and 
in the lower one sat the musing Mary 
Tucker—each one unconscious that the 
other was looking upon the same scene, 
and, perhaps, with like emotions. A 
“piece of song,” sung plaintively and 
low, a thing beguiled from her, doubt- 
less, by the night, informed Harry that 
she was there. Leaning over her, he 
looked and listened until she bad finish- 
ed, and then, by a bold movement that 
even surprised himself, he was at her 
side. Seizing one of the pillars nearest 
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her, he slided down it suddenly into her 
startled presence. She gave a quick cry 
of alarm; but in a moment both were 
laughing; and so was that double traitor, 
shyness, slain. 

“IT thought it was somebody,” said 
she, simply. 

“‘“And you were greatly mistaken?” 
laughed he. ‘“ Well, I discovered that 
you were examining the moon, and I have 
come to help you; for it is a curious, but 
a well established fact, that the effectual 
observation of that planet requires two 
persons.” 

“Rather, then, than keep you from 
sleep and study,” said she, mischievous- 
ly, ‘I will get grandma to assist me.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, and her, I 
beg,” rejoined Harry, “ for I will endea- 
vour to keep my eyes open, and I think 
I can resist any temptation to study. 
Mrs. Tucker wouldn’t do at all, anyhow, 
because the parties must be young, they 
say, and of different sexes.” 

“T don’t want assistance from any- 
body, to-night.” : 

“A remark that cannot apply to me, 
as you have already agreed that I am 
nobody.” 

“Then I don’t want nobody,” insisted 
Miss Mary. 

“ Anerror in English,” rejoined Harry, 
‘that it surprises me to hear you make.” 

“If you will stay,” she said, “ leokgt 
the moon, and not at me!” 

“Very good. And now I am viewing 
it under more favourable circumstances 
than I have ever done befure. How 
astonishingly clearly I can see! The 
common idea that there is a man in it 
must be false, for I see a most beautiful 
girl there. Look! how lovely is she 
O I could worship her! There is just 
one white glimpse of neck and shoulders, 
and there is the rounded little chin; the 
mouth—‘an opening rosebud filled with 
snow ’—the dearly beloved nose, her deli- 
cate, yet full cheeks, dark, melting eyes, 
penciled eyebrows, the modest forehead 
of ivory, and a wealth, a glory of soft 
black hair! Mow charming a vision !” 


“Your description gives a most hide- 
ous personage !” said Miss Tucker. 
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“ Ah, how vain is language!” cried 
Harry, turning to her; ‘ but, that she is 
most beautiful—eh!—by Jove!—what! 
—how odd!—and yet it must be! A 
most remarkable phenomenon, Miss Ma- 
ry, and yet I ought not to have been so 
stupid as not to recognize it once! The 
moon to-night is verily a mirror, reflect- 
ing your own face !” 

‘“* Very remarkable, and very stupid!” 
repeated she. 

“Do you not behold?” he exclaimed, 
theatrically. 

“T see no girl there,” she replied, 
laughing, “ but the same ugly man I see 
as distinctly as he ever was seen, I sup- 
pose.” 

“That is not me,” said he, most se- 
riously. ‘“ But I’ve heard of him, con- 
found him! His name is Grant—Bob 
Grant, or something. A hideous person- 
age, I’ve no doubt!” 

““What do you mean?” asked Miss 
Mary, a little bewildered by his rapid 
utterance. ‘‘ You must not abuse a cou- 
sin of mine in that way; and you don’t 
know him, I’m sure.” 

“You are right! That is a bit of 
ignorance that is quite a blessing to me, 
and I trust I may never lose it by my 
own folly. What I know of him is un- 
happiness enough to me!” 

‘I would congratulate you,” she said, 
saréastteilly, “‘on your vast fund of bliss 
in reference to all subjects, if I didn’t 
know that your foolishness is fully equal 
to the task of destroying it. Cousin 
Robert will be here to-morrow, and I’ll 
leave if to your wisdom to avoid him.” 

“Coming! to-morrow! Sunday?” 

“Yes: and there is preaching.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Harry, affectedly : 


“<QOh! that the desert were my dwelling- 
place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating none, love but only her!” 


“And she, if any one,” said Miss 
Tucker, ‘‘ will be 


‘Solitude! romantic maid!’ 
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Who will minister to you, through trees, 
brooks and stones.” 


‘“* Aye,” responded the flippant youth: 
“‘and the fathers of the church seem to 
recollect what Shakspeare says, as they 
often give stones when their children 
want bread.” 

“ Ah, the devil may cite Scripture, you 
know !” 

“True; but his aim is so ill that he 
usually misses.” 


The moon, in her steady course, had 
now sunk, until the clustering trees 
around flung one unbroken shadow upon 
the pair. A mocking-bird in the covert 
of a neighboring rose-bush, sleepless as 
so sweet a poet should be on such a 
night, suddenly began her varied song, 
and 


“ Music waked around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses.” 


Ever and anon the fond songstress would 
quit her odorous retreat, and, with open 
throat still pouring melody, soar up, and 
up, and up, as she would rival the lark 
that ‘‘sings hymns at heaven’s gate.” 
As she rose higher and higher in the 
high distance, her exquisite sonnet fell 
faintly and more faintly, till the ear was 
almost pained lest one note should be 
upheard; and then, as with reluctant 
wing she slowly returned to earth, her 
little self invisible, her approach was 
marked by the gradual increase in sound 
of the mellifiluous voice—the chant hush- 
ing only amid the fragrant flowers where 
it began. 

“The very incarnation of the tune- 
ful!’ said the young lady. 

“‘ Vou, et preterea nihil!” was the re- 
sponse, 

* And what is that?” 

“It means that the bird is all song, 
and nothing but song.” 

“In what sweet harmony it was with 
all around and above!” she said. 


“Tt was the very ‘food of love,’” he 
answered : 


“*Q it came o’er my ear like the sweet 
south, 
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That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor!’” 


And he sighed. 

“ Sighing—as I live ?” 

“*And man the hermit sighed till wo- 
man smiled,’”’ quoted he. 

“Then be cured of your ‘ suspiration 
of forced breath’ immediately,” retorted 
she, “for I am not only smiling, but 
laughing at you!” 

** Let us take a stroll,” suggested Har. 
ry. ‘ You are not sleepy, nor I. We'll 
go down the avenue, and up the lane, to 
where the woods close in upon the road, 
and then back again. By that time, may 
be, we will have acquired an appetite for 
our pillows.” 

“Feathers would be a light diet, tru- 
ly!” laughed she. “But I have no 
bonnet.” 

““Nor Ia hat. No matter. It is so 
pleasant that we can go as we are. You 
have a handkerchief, though; let me tie 
it over your hair and under your chin. 
Won’t you take my arm ?” 

** No.” 

So they walked forth, down the avenue 
and up the lane, and on to where the 
shadows of the forest swallowed up the 
road. Through the sudden dark shade 
into the sudden bright light they went, 
talking the while as none but those like 
them could talk. Here the startled part- 
ridge whirred away; here the dove, 
aroused by their step, beat her musical 
flight; and there the lark, that had nes- 
tled long time doubtful of the hour, con- 
firmed by their approach that morn was 
come, sprang high in air, hunting for 
the sun, The Indian had once skulked 
through the ambush of those old trees, 
making them shudder in every twig and 
leaf at his fearful tread; and the gentle 
breeze that gambolled there now had 
aforetime swooned away beneath the 
dreadful war-whoop. How changed for 
the better! 

“*How softly the moonlight sleeps 
upon that bank!’” said the young man. 
“ Let us rest there a moment or two.” 

‘““No; we'll return home, and follow 
the somnolent example of the moon- 
light” 
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“TI have never felt before as I do to- 
night,”’ remarked Harry. ‘“ Everything 
is new, and fresh, and delightful to me. 
For the first time, I recognize the truth 
of Cowper’s line: 


‘God made the country, and man made 
the town!” 


‘“‘And here,” said she, “were His 
‘first temples,’ and He has never de- 
serted them.” 


PART II. 


Next morning both showed an aston- 
ishing increase of appetite. The old 
couple looked on, well pleased, but some- 
what amazed. 

“You and Mary,” said the grand- 
father, “‘must have taken early exer- 
cise.” 

““No, sir,” answered Mr. Jenkins, 
looking at the young Jady with a smile. 

“We took it last night, grand-pa,” 
she said, ‘‘ we had a fine moonlight walk.” 

“I’m glad,” said the old gentleman, 
“that it has done you both so much good. 
You had better keep up the practice.” 

After breakfast Harry found Miss 
Mary in a pensive attitude on the piazza. 
She was so deep in thought that she 
scarcely noticed his approach. 

“An old Roman has observed,” he 
said to her, “mulier que sola cogitat, 
male cogitat.” 

“It is Greek to me,” she answered 
carelessly. 

“Then let me give you the translation: 
She who thinks by herself, thinks evil. 
How do you like it?” 

** As little as it seems to like me, and 
less.” 

“T’ll render it more freely, thus: The 
single woman who thinks at all, thinks 
of amale. Isn’t that better and truer ?” 

“Worse and falser,”’ she replied; ‘‘and 
either way it is vain and abusive. You 
should let the dead lie in peace.” 

“ Don’t quarrel with the Latin,” said 
he, “ for it speaks though dead, as much 





good as illof you. Besides, of the dead 
nil nist bonum,—which does not exactly 
mean nothing but bones, though it plainly 
indicates that abuse of the departed will 
incur Shakspeare’s malediction : 


‘Cursed be he that moves my bones!’” 


“The only piece of the language that 
I recall at present,” said Miss Mary, 
archly, “is ne quid nimis,.” 

** And you understand it—how ?” 

“That you should not chew tobacco in 
the presence of a lady!” 

“‘Ha, ha,” laughed Harry, quickly 
ejecting the obnoxious weed, “to do so 
is surely too much of one thing, even if 
it is a good thing. But, really, I did not 
expect to find you here, and when I saw 
you I forgot.” 

“ Which shows,” she remarked, ‘‘how 
slight a connection there is between your 
mind and mouth.” 

“There is small profit,’ Harry re- 
joined, smiling, “in arguing with one 
who reasons in a circle—so logicians say ; 
and I quite agree with them, especially 
since the circle has become so extended. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

“T’m glad,” said Miss Tucker. Won’t 
you sit?” 

“Obliged—no. Let me lounge upon 
this railing at ease, without dignity. 
Upon my word, in achair I don’t know 
to manage either my arms or my legs,— 
it puts my limbs in actual limbo. By 
the by, a pretty cousin of me writes 
that she is steadying the French. Whata 
Napoleonic task! How hopeless, indeed !” 
What can she mean?” 

“That she is studying French, per- 
haps.” 

‘By the dictionary, though, murder- 
ing the English is no.unlikely way to 
effect her avowed object !’”’ cried he. “So 
the vulgar u had to give place to ea. 
There, surely, was another ‘ Martyr d’une 
dipthongue,” as. Bvileau has it. But 
words, to be sure, like princes and lords, 


‘may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made.’” 


“Tow many pounds in weight have 
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you lost during the past week?” the 
young lady merrily asked. 


“None. I think Ihave gained. Why 
do you ask?” 


“Why, what have you lived on?” 
** As one who loves should—on air!” 


“Ah: that explains your increased 
talkativeness ; but so weak a sustenance 
for a week should have dried you up and 
blown you away.” 

** And you—you have eaten since my 
coming as if fhe wing of a lark, ay, or 
even one pea, would surfeit you; and, 
really, I have feared that, notwithstand- 
ing tea was still your diet, you would 
shortly make a die of it, and like a gam- 
bling suicide, lose all upon it.” 

“T had my snacks and lunches,” 
laughed Miss Mary, “but you—it was 
very amusing to see you starving your- 
self to hide your town-bred impudence ; 
endeavouring to 


‘Assume a virtue though you had it not.’ | 


Appearing too modest to look at one, un- 
able to say Boo! to a goose, and now”— 

“And now, I suppose, I say a thou- 
sand things toa duck! Well, when Mr. 
Grant comes I’ll show you that I can cry 
Boo! at a goose, too.” 

“Mind how you talk to him, and of 
him, also,” said she saucily. ‘‘ And yon- 
der, his buggy is just now turned into 
the avenue.” 

‘** Parlez-moi Vane, et Von en voit les 
oreilles !’”’ repeating the Gallic proverb. 

Sure enough, there a flashing new 
buggy and harness, and a shining black 
horse, came trotting on. The lone oceu- 
pant of the vehicle was evidently arrayed 
in his best store-clothes—his blue swal- 
low-tail flaming with huge brass buttons. 
As soon as he discovered that his cousin 
Mary was looking towards him, he was 
not too distant, though certainly a good 
way off, to raise his glossy hat high in 
air—whereby he uncovered a closely 
cropped crop of the reddest hair. 

“T doubt,” said Ilarry, “ that all his 
imperfections are on his head. And why 
has he a buggy? What use has he fora 


buggy ?” 
Vout. XXXI—7 
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“To give me rides, to be sure, and to 
carry me to meetings!” 

“ Humph!” was Harry’s dissatisfied 
comment. 

A buggy is a good thing to have in the 
country, as Mr. Sparrowgrass would say. 
In some parts of the country, mind you. 
There are rural regions where the con- 
venient vehicle is no novelty, but, on 
the contrary, a very nuisance. Such 
districts may be said to be altogether too 
buggy. Every big and little bug rolls 
his fortune along the highways and by- 
ways, until a-horse-back is considered a 
rather low way of locomotion, and even 
the bridal-paths grow impassable to the 
equestrian and the yet more humble 
pedestrian. Here, however, Mr. Robert 
Grant owned the sole known carriage of 
the kind, to the tremendous jealousy of 
the young men, and to the wild delight 
of emulative maidens. Moreover, cousin 
Robert was rich: rich in presenti, richer 
in futuro, The evil of wealth lay heavily 
upon him, and yet he bore the sad bur- 
den with exemplary patience. We who 
are oppressed by an accumulation of this 
world’s goods can appreciate his pitiable 
condition, and admire his fortitude; but 
the simple folk who knew him thought 
that he was fortunate and happy. Some 
even envied him; while a charitable few 
exerted themselves by constant plucking, 
to prevent the growth of those wings 
to which riches betake them and fiy 
away. And the girls—they are never 
so fuolish, anywhere, as to make a watch- 
case for him who has no time-piece, nor 
to knit him a purse who has not the 
where-withal to fill it—though every- 
body must remark that they bestow book- 
marks most where there is best need for 
them. They never fall in love with 
Lazarus or any of his kin, when Dives is 
practicable—usually. Nine out of ten, 
or in ten, either, keep an eye on the 
main chance, putting off love in a cottage 
for the last chance. Of course, then, 
all the dear creatures were “agreeable” 
to Mr. Grant, and quite willing to take 
his side in the buggy, or for the journey 
of life in that metaphorical concern, drawn 
by the equally metaphoric “mare,” an 
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animal that everybody knows money 
“‘ makes to go.” 

Here he is now, alighting: surround- 
ing darkies struggling for the honour and 
pleasure of taking his horse in charge, 
and making the air resound with their 
hospitable welcome of, 

“How d’ye, Marse Robbut! 
d’ye, Marse Robbut!” 

And now upon the piazza Mr. Tucker, 
and Mrs. Tucker, and Miss Mary, are 
gathered to him, with smiling faces, 
extended hands, and cheery voices of 
friendly inquiry and reception. Mr. 
Harry Jenkins is quite in the back- 
ground for the time—critical! How stu- 
pidly ill-dressed the fellow is, he says to 
himself; and how awkward and coarse! 
What a rough freckled complexion, what 
a lump of a nose, and his mouth, like 
that of a river, the widest part of him! 
Slouching, too, like a ploughman! He 
my rival! a rich idea! a foeman worthy 
of my steel! faugh! 

Yes, Master Harry, this arrival may 
prove no despicable a rival, and if the 
idea is not rich, he is. As for your steel, 
why, his gold may be the more attractive 
metal, sir! 

The young men were introduced to 
each other. Chairs were placed for a 
cosy conversation, And then crops, 
prices, sickness, births, deaths, marri- 
ages and meetings, were discussed ad 
nauseam, as for Mr. Jenkins. The 
amiable Robert at last turned to him for 
news, and soon put him down by the 
very identical process employed a week 
before, with the same result, by Mr. 
Tucker. Young men about town, hear 
me! hear wisdom: Before you venture 
among farmers get the latest prices cur- 
rent by heart! A knowledge of what 
things are “doing” and “ fetching,” is 
that which makes clerks so popular with 
old country folk. Never, on any account, 
affect facetious replies to Agricola’s in- 
quiries. If he asks, 

“What's eggs ?” 

“Eggs is eggs,” you must not answer ; 
—for thereby you will offend grammar 
and the old gentleman, to the loss of the 
pretty daughter. 


How 
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Mr. Robert Grant and Mr. Harry Jen- 
kins made no great progress in friendship. 

The preaching is over, cousin Robert 
is gone, and the sun has bowed to 
the moon and given place. Mr. Harry 
was too cruelly selfish to let Miss Mary 
jaunt in the buggy to church that day,— 
he managed that all the party should 
walk. Present all the time, he prevented 
any private sayings between the cousins. 
There he was always, with eyes, ears, 
tongue, ever alert and active. Mr. 
Grant’s visit, therefore, was rather a sad 
failure. The kitchen is well aware of 
the fact, and the kitchen is somewhat 
thoughtful, foreboding—prophetic! Your 
nigger is learned in winds, social and 
domestic. Your nigger keeps eye upon 
young Miss—the veering welcomer of 
every gale; the bright, the beautiful, 
and the vane—wonders, ponders, and 
often blunders to the truth. 

‘‘Marster Jinkins,” said old aunt 
Betsy, whose spinning-wheel, save on Sun- 
days, hummed all the day and far into 
the night, ‘‘ Marster Jinkins,” said she, 
“isa nice young gentleman—powerful. 
I’m a-smokin his terbacker now, an 
mighty good it is—powerful. But, what’s 
a pipe o’ terbacker agin young Miss an 
Marse Robbut? We’s well nuff off, I 
knows, considerin ; but we an the Grants 
al’ays marries in an in, in an in—ever so 
fur back—al’ays in an in. Who’s mar- 
ried? a Grant an a Tucker, a Tucker an 
a Grant—all the time, Black an white, 
we’s all kin. My own, own daddy was a 
Grant. But, this terbacker, I mus say, 
is a leetle the bes’ terbacker that ever I 
smoke, an me an smokin’s kep cump’ny 
fur a-gwine on fifty year. Monsus ter- 
backer, monsus, an a fine gentleman— 
powerful.” 

“T don’t want a town marster,” ob- 
served uncle Isaac, ‘‘ no ways. I knows 
Marse Robbut, an I don’t know Mister 
Jinkins. He’s on’y the rise of a week 
here, an in time, may-be, his good natur 
Il gin out, an his terbacker, likways, an 
similarily.” 

“The Lord furbid!” devoutly ejacu- 
lated aunt Betsy. 

** An ef he is free-hearted,” continued 
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old Ike, “when the money’s gone then 
the niggers goes. I gits on the block: 
‘How much for this ole rascal? gwine, 
gwine, gwine, an a keep a-gwine—gone! 
who is it?’ The ole devil,----an I don’t 
stop a-gwine; I goes to the Alabam or to 
Massissip, on 2 voyage of diskivery, an 
I finds what I don’t want, an a perlenty 
of it. Don’t tell me---ah, Lord! And 
then the blessed young Miss gits poor, 
an into truble--- ab, Lord fend it! On 
tother side o’ the fence, there’s Marse 


Robbut. Peroperty nuff, an niggers ac- 
cordin. He won’t th’ow his money away. 


Them as hasn’t got it is the ones that 
spends it here, and gives it thar, an 
chunks the moon wi’ it!” 

“True fur you, uncle Isaac,” said aunt 
Betsy. ‘ True fur you----powerful.” 

**Ah-h-h, Lor-r-r-rd!” sighed Isaac, 
rubbing his hands together, hard. 

Aunt Betsy groaned, and shook her 
old head, and swayed herself to and fro. 

After several ineffectual efforts, old 
uncle Ike began an “old and antique 
song,” in a voice low, broken and tremu- 
lous----but gaining force, volume and 
smoothness as he went on. Betsy put by 
her pipe forthwith, interlaced her fingers 
on her lap, closed her eyes, turned her 
good old face upward, and then joined 
in with the full power of her lungs. 
Swelling, falling, echoing----sweet, awe- 
inspiring, wild----the untutored tongues 
and throats pour the grand earnestness 
of simple and adoring hearts. You will 
hear its like nowhere but upon the plan- 
tation, or at the meetings of plantations. 
Nor Handel, nor Haydn, nor Mozart, has 
scored that music. Books know it not. 
God gives it and He receives it. 

It reached the ears----aye, hearts----of 
Mary and Harry, stilling their trifling 
talk with its solemn’ yet pleasant per- 
vasion. The mocking-bird kept mute 
beneath it, listening. 

Did they take their walk under the 
moon that night? Yes: they walked 
under the moon that night, and many 
another night. How can such things be, 
and love not grow apace? Cousin Robert 
comes and goes, but Harry is always 
there, and always with cousin Molly. 


; 
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The neighbours notice: people for miles 
around are talking about it----as country 
people will notice and talk. Bulletins of 
the progress of affairs are scattered nights 
and Sundays, from farm to farm, by the 
communicative negroes. Then do friends, 
male and female, related or unrelated, 
come to Mr. Tucker, and to Mrs. Tucker, 
and to Miss Mary Tucker, with that 
stupidest of human vices----advice, If I 
were you----said every one. But J was 
not you, and never was you, and never 
will be you----nor wouldn’t be on any im- 
aginable account. 

What bird--what buzzard was it that 
so speedily gave the “required informa- 
tion” about Harry, about Harry’s father, 
about everything? Young men from 
town are all dissipated, and Harry is 
worst of all. His father held him the 
saddest of reprobates, the wildest of the 
wild, and had sent him from home with 
but slight hope of reformation. The 
senior Jenkins himself was hardly better 
off than a bankrupt. And on the con- 
trary----Robert Grant! If Robert Grant 


- wouldn’t do, why, there were others, If 


country-folk got iron and sugar and salt 
from town, that was no reason it should 
also supply them with husbands, It was 
well enough to procure necessaries there, 
but a town-bred husband might prove a 
Juxury much more ornamental than use- 
ful. Such was the uncharitableness of 
these charitable people | 

The old grand-parents were annoyed 
and uneasy; Miss Molly was annoyed 
and vexed; and Henry was annoyed 
and indignant. It was his private opin- 
ion, (vain youth!) sometimes expressed, 
that he would be very acceptable either 
as a son-in-law, or husband, to any of 
the busybodies: if which were true, the 
busybodies surely evinced a remarkable 
appreciation of Miss Tucker’s merits, by 
unanimously voting him unworthy of 
her. So magnanimous can people be 
sometimes ! 

“ Ah, uncle Jerry, this will never do,” 
said Miss Tucker to an old darky whom 
she discovered one Monday morning 
skulking, with his bundle, towards the 
cabin which he called his. ‘“ Grand-pa 
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let you have all Saturday afternoon, and 
now you’ve taken a good part of to-day. 
He'll be angry with you.” 

““Why, Miss Molly, berless yer purty 
heart!” began the ancient rogue, “ef 
I’d a berliefed it ef I hadn’t uv a seed 
it—as I’m a stannin here a lookin at yer 
wi’ all mer eyes—an ter ber shore it’s a 
joy ter ber peroud uv ter jest look at yer 
—berlessed Marister above! An all ther 
young gentlemen a tellin uv me uv it 
Satdy, an yisdy, an as I’s comin along 
ter-day—mer eterernal Marister! Saze 
they to me—all ther quolity gentlemen— 
ah, you know um! nun 0’ yer poor 
bresh-heaps—they saze ter me, Ole Jer- 
ry, yer young Missis is cler-r-armin, an 
I saze, yer right, a rale lily o’ the vally 
an a mounting rose. Saze they agin, 
she’s a angerel—an thar, jest thar at that 
pint, I made a stan, I did—heavings 
perardon me! an I sayed, no, young 
bosses, no! an they was a gwine ter 
thrash Ole Jerry, kaze Ole Jerry sayed, 
bein uv a poor humble Christian, thrat 
yer wernt a angerel! But, now, a be- 
holdin uv yer wi’ these two eyes, I shill 
say, ef thar ever was a angerel ’pon 
yeth, I’m a seein uv her !” 

*You’ve been drinking, Jerry!” said 
Miss ‘tucker sharply. 

“Ef yer aint allers right, I aint here, 
a bit uv it!” said Jerry. “I hev bin a 
takin uv a drap o’ bitters, an nubbudy 
but sich a cute, knowin lady as you ud 
ever ’spectid it—berless yer purty heart! 
Yer too sharp fer ignunt ole Jerry, thrat 
yer is! Week afore las I stops ther Doc- 
tor on ther road—a savin of Marister’s 
money, yer see—I’m allers a doin uv 
mer indevyurs to save Marister’s money 
-—an i tells him how 1 has bad days an 
oneasy nights, an I tells him uv mer 
miseries in mer head, an in mer back, 
an in mer arms, an in mer legs—I do— 
an uv a feelin I hev in mer stummick, a 
kind o’ all-gone-ishness, a fulness like, 
an a emtiness. Saze he ter me, Ole 
Jerry, you git yer ole dooman to take 
rvots—a namin uy ther roots ter me— 
an byark—a namin uv the byark—an 
let her bile um till ther sof an soaky 
like, an then dry um, an then put um 
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inter a quart jurg. An then, saze he, 
yer’ll git a quart o’ sperrits—not grog- 
shop, derunkin stuff—but ther jinnywine 
articul, fresh and sweet an ondefiled from 
ther still—ther which yer mus pour on- 
too ther roots an byark, an drink—fur 
it’ll do yer good, Ole Jerry, saze ther 
Doctor, an it’s onposserbul fur it ter do 
yer harm, saze he. An ter not done 
what he sayed, would hev bin a sinnin 
agin light an nollege, an a diggin uv mer 
own grave!” 

“And you have the jug of bitters with 
you, I perceive,” remarked Miss Mary. 

“ Ef yer aint right agin,” cried Jerry, 
berless yer! I hev a drap ur two, ur, 
may-be, three draps, fur suddint ertacks, 
wropped up in this ole hakercher, an ef 
I don’t hev it by me conistunt I’m sub- 
jick ter be tuck off enny minit. Mr, Wot- 
tle’s young scarmp, Sam, liked fur ter 
hev fixed me yisdy at ther meetin, ther 
despurt rapprobate, by a deprivin o’ me 
uv mer bitters, an I overcum all at ther 
wunst. A blarstid young devil’s imp, he 
is! Not satersfied by a keepin uv me 
from ther axercises us was a gwine on 
lavly, luvly—mer mussiful Marister 
above! a huntin uv mer bitters, he cum 
nigh onto a breakin up ther meetin, he 


- did, a young pre-des-tined vilying! He 


cum a offerin all ther gals snuff, an, as 
spuff they wanted, snuff they tuck, an 
sich a usin uv it—a layin uv it aside 
unly fur singin, an now an then, maybe, 
fur shoutin. But it turned out that it 
want snuff, an Sam had ter be uv a 
whisperin it aroun, an it got ter ther 
gals as they was a snuffin away cumfer- 
able, an then sich a gittin sick, an a 
richin, an a veromitin, yer nev-er seed 
ther like! We ole leaders thort our 
yearnest pertishuns had begin ter move 
um, an we had a happy time uv it fur 
awhile, till sam on um tole us that Sam 
Wottle had pizened um all wi’ his mars- 
ter’s guanuy—ther which he’d stole— 
ther Lord look doun apun us!” 

“ You old hypocrite,” said the laugh- 
ing girl, “ begone to your work.” 

« Bf 1 didn’t like ter fergit it,” cried 
the devout Jerry, “may I never see 
ther kingdom! I has a message fer yer, 
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. 
—berless yer purty heart uv yer! I 
meets Marse Robbut on ther way yisdy, 
an he questioned o’ me, an he questioned 
o’ me, all ’bout Mister Jinkings an ’bout 
you, but I saze nothin, I does; an then 
he tells me thrat the carmp-meetin at 
Jerico begins nex Fridy, and thrat he’s 
a comin ter carry yer thar in his buggy 
Satdy, shore; an yer musn’t dispint 
him, he sez. Them was his words ter 
me, fur you. Tfe’ll be here, shore.” 
“‘ Very well—now hurry to your busi- 
ness,” said Miss Mary, turning away. 


“‘Berless yer purty heart!’ said the 
old negro, “don’t you go a botherin uv 
yerself ter tell Marster thrat I’m late— 
Jerry’s a ole nigger, an he kin do thrat. 
Yer a walkin away jest like the queen 
uv Shibby an Sollermun all in one— 
berless yer—yer apple o’ Ole Jerry’s 
eye—Providence save yer!” 

In his cabin uncle Jerry took bitters 
for his own health, and to Miss Mary’s, 
and then he sneaked afield with many a 
ready lie for his master, should he en- 
counter him. 


PART III. 


A camp-meeting is more of a social 
gathering than anything else. There 
friends, relations and acquaintances meet, 
who, otherwise, perbaps, would never 
meet. Of course, then, everybody 
through the country, in reasonable reach 
of Jericho, was eager to go thither, and 
waggons, carriages, and horses were in 
strong demand. The chance that Mr. 
Grant had offered to Miss Tucker was 
altogether too good a one to he declined, 
as in that event she would have to ride 
the long distance a-horse-back, if she 
went at all. Mr. Jenkins had to take 
bis fate in such humour as he could. 
He was resolved, though, that he would 
not stay behind, and procuring a horse 
from Mr. Tucker, he set out for Jericho 
with the cousins. 


Harry, for the first few miles, was 
now a little ahead of the buggy, then by 
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the side of it, and now close in the rear. 
A most vigilant escort was he! But, at 
length, he began to linger bebind, and 
tu shout to cousin Robert not to leave 
him, as he was totally unacquainted with 
the route. Under these circumstances 
progress was rather slow. The buggy 
had to stop frequently fur the horseman 
to catch up. Mr. Grant grew impatient. 

“‘T shall drive on,” said he, “let him 
take care of himself.” 

** You shall not leave him,” said Miss 
Tneker firmly. 

“] say,” shouted cousin Robert to 
Harry, ‘‘ you cut you a good big switch, 
and whip up your critter. It'll be night 
*fore we get to Jericho, if we don’t go 
faster.” 

Harry complied with the request, and 
off they started again. 

“Woa!l wva! woa!” 
Jenkins at the rearward. 

The buggy stopped, and its occupants 
looked back. Here came the old horse 
in a nondescript gait, with his rider 
perched awkwardly upon the saddle, 
and holding, as if desperately, to mane 
and saddle-bow. As the animal clattered 
up, larry, all at once, lurched to one 
side, and down he came. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the frightened girl. 
The astonished horse was looking curi- 
ously at his fallen rider. Mr. 
sprang out to assist him. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked. Harry 
arose, shook himself, looked around stu- 
pidly, and thought he was not injured, 


cried Harry 


Grant 


“IT don’t see how you managed to get 
off,” said Mr. Grant. ‘ Try him again.” 

Harry shook his head dubiously, and 
Miss Mary, too, protested. 

“Well; then,” said cousin Robert, 
“what's to be done?” 

“You'd better ride the horse, cousin 
Robert,” softly insinuated his cousin, 
“and let him drive the buggy.” 

“That’s a comfortable idea,” he re- 
sponded, “ very !” 

“Oh,” said Harry, “I can walk, and 
will do so with pleasure.” 

The others agreed that that would 
never do. 
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“Get in the buggy, and come on as 
fast as you can!” cried Robert Grant, 
springing into the saddle, and dashing 
off rapidly, both to display his horseman- 
ship and to relieve his suppressed feel- 
ings. 

Harry was quickly seated at the side 
of Miss Mary. 

“ Didn’t I do it finely ?” he asked. 

“What ?” 

“I don’t believe there is another in 
this region of country that could fall off 
a horse as I did, without hurting him- 
self!” 

“A capital fall! Done with surpris- 
ing skill, too! But it would have been 
more skilful to have been able to keep 
your saddle !” 

“Ah, you think so! But suppose I 
didn’t want to ride the horse, didn’t want 
Mr. Grant to be with you, and wanted to 
be with you myself, as I am now ?” 

“Cousin Robert! cousin Robert !” 
called the young lady promptly. 

Mr. Grant halted abead. Harry drove 
up unconcernedly. Miss Mary glanced 
at his face, but he made no sign. 

“* What is it?” inquired Mr. Grant. 

“* How far are we from Jericho?” she 
asked simply. 

“‘O, seven or eight miles, yet. 
on!” and away he trotted. 

“You are really mean !” said she to 
Harry. 

“All is fair in war and—” he hesi- 
tated. 

‘And what?” 

** Love !” 

She gave a sniff as if she would like 
to know what that had to do with it. 

“TI suffered,” said Harry, ‘the ex- 
tremest tortures to see him sitting here. 
It was more than I could endure, and 
I was willing to risk my neck to rem- 
edy it.” 

“« Attend to the horse,” she suggested. 

‘I care nothing for the horse, nothing 
for anything but you!” and he looked 
at her fixedly. She dropped her eye- 
lashes. 

‘“‘ Drive on—please,” she said. 

Harry gave the horse a cut, 

“TI know,” he continued, “ what tales 
have been told you of me. I am aware 
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of all the efforts from every quartar to 
prejudice you against me, I know, too, 
that I have acted, to your knowledge, as 
if I were a careless, thoughtless, thrift- 
less, ‘ne’er do well.’ But I believe that 
you have learned to estimate me more 
truly, in the few months of our acquain- 
tance, than any one else in this world ; 
for I have endeavoured to show you my 
whole nature—not even striving to hide 
what may be amiss in my character. 
What others think is nothing to me— 
but do you think me so worthless and 
bad ?” 

“Oh, no, and they are mistaken who 
say so,” she replied readily. 

“My acts towards you have spoken so 
plainly, that it is almost unnecessary for 
me to say—” 

“Yes, quite unnecessary!” said she, 
rousing up merrily. ‘‘ Whip up, and 
change the subject.” 

He drove on in silence some moments. 

“IT hope you do not dislike me,” he 
said. 

“On the contrary,” she answered, “I 
like you very well. I dislike a very few 
people.” 

** And love none, may be.” 


“Oh, yes, I love my relations and 
friends.” 


** Ah, but there is another kind that is 
more than kin or kind, either, and leads, 
or should lead to—marriage |” 

‘“‘ I know nothing of that,” she said. 

“Well, I know something of it,” said 
he, “and it has already changed several 
purposes of my life. In the first place, 
I intend to become a country gentle- 
man,” 

“‘What! giving up your profession?” 

** Yes: 


‘Are not these woods... . 

More free from peril than the envious 
courts 2? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons’ difference.’ ” 


“ Ah, ‘the seasons’ difference ;’ and 
when the freshness of spring is gone, 
when the fulness of summer and the 
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glory of autumn have passed away, how 
can you bear the country then, 


‘And churlish chiding of the winter’s 
wind? ” 


“ Then she and I, who love each other, 
will enjoy 


‘ Domestic happiness, the only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the Fall!” 


“She?” said Miss Mary. “I trust 
you may find her!” 

“TI have not far to seek,” rejoined 
Harry as he seized her hand. She en- 
deavoured to draw it from him, but he 
held it firmly. 

““Now, pray,” said he “be serious 
and honest and good to me for a few 
moments. Don’t turn your face away, 
please, but look at me and hear me. 
You know I love you. I do love you 
most earnestly and purely. Can you 
love me? Do you love me? Will you 
love me? Be that she to me that we 
have just spoken of !” 

She was silent—pale and trembling. 

““T have seized your hand,” he went 
on, “ without asking you for it. May I 
have it? Let it be mine, and only mine, 
now and always? Give me some sign.” 

The red and white battled and min- 
gled in her cheeks. She smiled and 
pressed his hand. He took her in his 
arms most lovingly and kissed her. 

And there was cousin Robert close by, 
looking on and listening. They started 
apart in confusion, 

While they had been so busily engag- 
ed, Mr. Grant had stopped to wait for 
them, and the neglected buggy-horse had 
come gradually to a halt as he drew near 
his master. 

Sorrow, mortification, anger, were all 
plainly visible in Robert Grant’s coun- 
tenance as he hurried ahead at a furious 
gallop. 

“Well, it can’t be helped!” said Har- 


s 


ry, kissing her again. And then he 
thrashed the horse swiftly forward to 
make up for lost time. 


Iam afraid he kissed Miss Mary too 
often that afternoon. I am afraid that 
he now considered himself fully privi- 
leged in that regard. So tempting were 
those lips though! 

Mr. Robert Grant took charge of his 
horse and buggy immediately after its 
arrival, and drove straightway off—leav- 
ing the lovers to get back home as best 
they could. Harry borrowed another 
horse and a side-saddle for Miss Mary, 
and, when they had enough of the reli- 
gious proceedings, they rode away gaily 
together. In two weeks afterwards they 
heard of Mr. Grant’s marriage in an ad- 
joining county. 

In due time the wedding of our lovers 
took place—in spite of much friendly 
counsel not todoso. All the counsellors, 
however, went to see the performance of 
the ceremony, and to partake of the 
good things. And I am happy to state 
that they ate and drank on the happy oc- 
casion with great good-will. 

And so Harry Jenkins flung away am- 
bitidn, Far away from the hot and dusty 
scuffle of life, he lives and loves. The 
gentleness of spring is his, the beauty of 
summer, and the gorgeous luxury of 
autumn. When the winds of winter 
shriek with cold around, when the snow 
storms down in blinding falls, when the 
crushing of trees in neighbouring forests 
tell that it is a night of fear—there is 
no fear in that rural home, nor unhappi- 
ness ; for two who love each other fondly 
have leagued themselves in an indis- 
soluble compact that excludes all else 
save the joys of a mutual trust and a 
mutual affection. The moon shines for 
them yet, and the mocking-bird has not 
yet forgotten to make musical the night, 
And when that love which the bird first 
serenaded shall grow cold, she will desert 
her rose-bush and still her song. 
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THE RAIN STORM. 


I. 


Sad and lonely vigil keeping, 
I have seen the daylight die, 
Seen it hidden by the darkness 
Which fell pall-like from the sky. 


II. 


And the evening wind is wailing 
Through the rushing winter rain, 
Which, with sound so dreary, dreary, 

Beats upon my window-pane. 


Til. 


I would bury the sad fancies 
Which are haunting heart and brain, 
Shroud, as night the day bath shrouded 
All the dread past, but in vain; 


IV. 


For it rises, pale and ghastly, 
As I look out on the night, 

*Mid the wind’s wild, bitter moaning, 
And the heavy cloud’s dark flight. 


v. 
I could deem I heard the voices 
Of some phantom funeral train, 
Sobbing out upon the darkness, 
Shuddering tones of human pain. 


vi. 
Yes, to-night this dead past haunts me, 
And I weep most bitter tears, 
As I stretch my arms out vainly 
Where its shadowy form appears ; 


Vil. 

Wildly dreaming, could I clasp it 
I might know as sweet a rest 
As when warm with living beauty 

Once it lay upon my breast. 


Vill. 
But its form is ever flitting 
Back into the lonely night, 
And the dark clouds gather round it, 
In their swift, tempestuous flight. 


Ix, 
And its dirge is wildly chanted 
By this moaning winter. blast ; 
Which comes sadly back lamenting 
For the beautiful dead past. 


E. 
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FUN FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


It is said that once upon a time the 
steward of Chapel Hill, or some other 
North Carolina College, gathered unto 
him the Faculty, students and surround- 
ing neighbourhood with the ostensible 
purpose of replenishing their internal 
inwards with all manner of things pleas- 
ing unto the natural appetite. The real 
intent and purport of the feast, however, 
was to afford said steward the opportuni- 
ty of proposing a toast, which, after 
months of intellectual exhaustion, he had 
managed to evoke from the depths of his 
originality. The guests assembled in 
great plenty, the feast began, and in due 
time the health of the host was given. 
And the host arose in his place, and, hav- 
ing modestly “ hawked” a time or more, 
said :— 


“ Here’s to North Caroliny—like the 
mother of the Grass-Eye, when asked for 
her jewels, she points to her gals!” 


The toast was received with uproarious 
applause. Whether this anecdote be true 
or not, this much is true—the North Car- 
olina girls are jewels, in more senses than 
one. It is affirmed, upon no doubtful au- 
thority, that when a Virginia gentleman 
passes the age of thirty and ceases to be 
interesting either to himself or to the la- 
dies who have known him too long and 
too well, and when, consequently his 
chances for doubling his blessedness are 
getting very small, all he has to do is to 
go to “ North Caroliny.” There—it is 
affirmed—he can, without the least diffi- 
culty find a rich, pretty, sensible, sweet, 
modest, well-edueated, well-connected 
young lady, whose unsophisticated admi- 
ration of the Old Dominion is such that 
she at once conserfts to change her name 
and residence. Furthermore, it is stated, 
that these young ladies make the best 
wives in the world. And we haven’t the 
least doubt of it. 

But if, “like the mother of the Grass- 
Eye,” (by which we are to understand 
that the maternal “ parient’’ of the Grac- 
chi is probably alluded to) if, we say, 
like the mother of the vegetable optic 
aforesaid, “ North Caroliny” can “ pint 





to her gals’’ as jewels, she can also point 
to her buys, as we shall presently show. 
Virginians and others there are, whose 


- benightment and conceit permits them to 


believe in the existence of nothing good 
outside the limits of their own States. 
Of this herd, are those who delight to tell 
how “ North Caroliny” is one wide do- 
main of pitch, tar and turpentine. Nor 
is this all. These wretches are willing 
to swear that in “ North Caroliny” they 
fence in the persimmon trees, build a 
stone wall around every huckleberry (noé 
whortleberry ; — whortle— fiddlesticks !) 
and bell the turkies. And many other 
such mean jokes they make concerning 
the unproductiveness of “ North Caroli- 
ny” soil. Now it may not be amiss to 
inquire how it is possible for so many 
rich girls to come out of a land of belled 
turkies and fenced-in persimmon trees? 
The truth is, these stories about North 
Carolina are all gotten up in the wretch- 
ed border counties of Virginia, and are 
the product of envy and jealousy. We 
have been to the Old North State. But 
not so far into it as we wished. Some 
day we intend to go through and through 
it. We went only as far as the village of 
Henderson. Now Henderson is not what 
you would call a brilliant village, its nat- 
ural scenery is not too bold and mountain- 
ous, but the people are first-rate people, 
and we declare most solemnly that in the 
village of Henderson we got some of the 
biggest and best sweet potatoes we ever 
ate, and didn’t see a single snuff-dipper 
the whole time we were there. 

But there are idiots who allow “‘ North 
Caroliny” every advantage of svil, sce- 
nery and climate, but deny that anything 
worthy of note is grown in the field of 
literature. They contend, simpletons as 
they are, that the literary growths of 
North Carolina may be powerful and 
abundant, but they aredulland dry. In 
reply to a statement so asinine, it is 
enough to point to the contributions of 
“Klutz” in the Messenger. ‘“ Klutz”’ is 
a North Carolinian. We may object to 
his nom de plume, as being German, and 
hence inappropriate alike to his locale 
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and the style of his writings, but it is 
impossible not to enjoy these writings, so 
replete are they with genuine, unborrow- 
ed wit, humour and dramatic action, 
They are distinctive, formed upon no 
English or American model—they are of 
the soil, they have the great merit of be- 
ing home-made, of home-fabrics and in 
home-style. They are just of that quali- 
ty which the Messenger and all other 
Southern Magazines and papers. find 
hardest to get and of which they stand 
most in need. Any little Tom, Dick, or 
Harry, with a smattering of education, 
can give you a composition (it is nothing 
more) upon ten thousand topics away off 
yonder and about which nobody feels any 
concern, but the man who can paint with 
pen and ink the real life around him, this 
Southern life, rich with every element of 
humour and pathos—the man who can do 
this, is one among ten thousand, nay, 
one among a million. There are not a 
dozen such men in all the Southern 
States. 

We cannot dwell on this theme just 
here. We may do so elsewhere or at 
another time. 

It seems that “ Klutz” is not the only 
North Carolinian who has fun in him, 
It appears that the good State can (or 
could at one time—he now lives at the 
North, we believe) boast a genius who 
calls himself “ Skitt, who was Raised 
Thar’—a capital name, for it gives a 
clue to ‘* Skitt’s” country and the charac- 
ter of his writings. Well, who is ‘‘Skitt ?” 
Don’t know—he wont tell his real name. 
All we know is that he has written a 
humorous little book, got the Harpers to 
publish and John MeLenan to illustrate 
it for him, and that we have read this 
book with a deal of pleasure. 

Well, then, whar is “* Thar?” “ Thar,” 
if you desire, Mr. Reader, to be particu- 
lar, is in Surry county, North Carolina, 
in the immediate vicinity of “ Shipp’s 
Muster-Ground, on Ring’s Creek, between 
Big and Little Fisher’s Rivers’””—a coun- 
try remote from the ham-drum, common- 
place ways and doings of the world of 
railroads and telegraphs. ‘‘ Skitt who 
was raised thar,” went away from “thar,” 
stayed away from “thar” for twenty 
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years, came back “thar” and remained 
“thar” a short time, then left ‘ thar’ 
and went “‘somewhar” else, “‘ wharever” 
he lives, and “‘ thar” wrote an account of 
the odd characters, and adventures he had 
known in that “thar” particular “‘ thar” 
when he formerly lived “thar.” If the 
reader will be good enough to cast his 
eyes upon the next page, he will find a 
likeness of one of these characters. 


The shorter of the two principal fig- 
ures in the cut, is the character in ques- 
tion. His name is Johnson Snow. 
** Skitt” describes him as five fieet six 
inches high, powerfully muscular, migh- 
ty good natured, but a thunderer for 
fighting when once aroused, prone to li- 
quor and falling from grace, and inordi- 
nately fond of turnip greens and what 
he calls “ hog’s gullicks,”—tle ‘*‘ Adam’s 
apple” of a hog’s haslit, or the “‘ google” 
as itis commonly called. Evidently a man 
with this appetite could be no ordinary 
man. Nor was he. On a certain occa- 
sion he attended a “ night-meetin’.” A 
big revival was going on under the aus- 
pices of Parson Bellow. Bellow, true to 
his name, bellows. Johnson Snow goes 
fast asleep and opposes the voice of his 
nose against the voice of the preacher’s 
mouth. It was pull Dick pull Devil— 
snoring against bellowing—and for a 
long time it seemed the snorer would get 
the upper hand of the bellower. But at 
last the Parson triumphed. The congre- 
gation began to shout and clap like mad, 
and the women in their excitement crowd- 
ed the snoring lover of “ hog’s gullicks.” 
The first idea that entered his “‘ noggin” 
was that he was in a general “ still- 
house” fight. He was so slewed when he 
went in that he had forgotten all his an- 
tecedents, and woke up as he thought, in 
a general row. He was no coward and 
he determined to ‘‘ wade through um.” 


“He rolled up his sleeves, clenched his 
fists, ‘ gritted’ his teeth, and commenced : 
“*Ha! ha! what the devil you about 
here? What you smackin’ yer fists in 
my face fur? Ha! ha! ef you ar’’umun, 
ou’d better skin yer eyes and look sharp. 
don’t "low man nur ’umun to pop thar 
fists in my face. No, by Juckers! Hello! 
git out’n the track here! Rip shins and 
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marrer bones! Wake snakes, the wia- 
ter’s broke! Ha! ha! here’s at you! I 
can lick the whole possercommertatus of 
yer afore you can say Toney Lumpkins 
three times, by Zucks! Come on, yer 
cowards !’ 

By this time the people were quieted 
in the shouting line, and began to leave 
the house—some to laugh, but most of 
them through fear—and every body was 
silent in the house but Johnson. The 
cowardly retreat made him more furious 
than ever. He shouted after them, 

“**Ha! ha! come back here ef you 
dare, and face a brave man! Look him 
plump in the face and eyes a minnit, you 
cowardly villuns! You’re a purty set uv 
ill-begotten, turkey-trottin’ cases to raise 
a quarrel with a peaceubble man, and 


then run like a gang uv geese. Gone! 
gone, are you? La! ha! I’ve cleared 
the tan-yard! Hoo-pee !’ 

“ Just here Johnson discovered that the 

arson was the only man that maintained 
his position. He marched up to him, 
without the least respect for reverence, 
and said, ‘Ha! ha! Beller, you’re the 
ringleader uv all this devilment. You’re 


the biggest rascal in this crowd. I can © 


lick you, sir, any day, any minnit.’ 

. Rubbing first one fist, then the other, 
in the parson’s face, he continued : 

*«* Smell av yer master! Smell uv yer 
mistiss! Smell uv yer master! Smell 
uv yer mistiss! Ha! ha! no fight in 
you? You’re a purty feller, to raise a 
row with a peaceubble man, and then 
won’t fight it out! Mosey! Trollop! Git 
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out’n here, you dinged old sloomy Ya- 
hoo !’ 

“The parson, to get rid of his furious 
antagonist, left the house, and Johnson 
was left alone in his glory, having “ clar- 
ed the tan-yard.” 


** Skitt who was raised thar,” describes 
a Fisher’s River Wedding, the particulars 
ef which are equal almost to the famous 
Georgia Rehearsal for a fight. We are 
sorry that our space will not permit us to 
give these particulars. The reader must 
possess himself of the book itself. The 
picture represents the consolation which 
John Senter of Fisher’s River offered 
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Squire Freeman, who had come to marry 
the couple, and while he, John, was get- 
ting “‘madder and madder every mo- 
ment with Hollin and his darter fur fix- 
in’ so much for them crippled creeturs, 
that has ’bout as much business a-marry- 
in’ as two possoms.” 


“‘ He then,” says the account, “ mosey- 
ed off to a bed, and drawed out from un- 
der it a whoppin’ big gourd, with a great 
big corn-cob stopper in it. He sot it on 
the table, got a pewter cup, pulled out 
the stopper, and ‘ chug’ it went as it come 
out. I soon learned from the smell on it 
that it was apple brandy, and white-fa- 
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ced at that. THe poured outa cupful, and 
gin it to the ’squire fust, who bussed the 
cup a little, and then I bussed it. John 
he bussed it, and kep’ a-bussin’ it wusser 
nur a man would a purty gal, till he got 
in a monstrus good humor. I was migh- 
ty glad to see the refect the ole white- 
face brandy had upon him, fur I was na- 
tion tired uv his snaps and snarls.” 


The cut on the preceding page repre- 
sents John in the very act of “ pourin’ the 
bald-fase frum the gode.” 

We must close by introducing one more 
specimen presented by “ Skitt’’ to the 
w orld outside of Fisher’s River. Enough 
has been given to show how much hu- 
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mour may be found in the Old North 
State and particularly in “ Skitt, who was 
raised thar.” We have but one fault to 
find with “ Skitt” and his .book. The 
talk of the Fisher’s River folks is at times 
entirely too plain to be put in type, star- 
ing black and white into the eyes of cul- 
tivated readers. In truth, “ Skitt” uses 
horrible language very often, when there 
is no earthly necessity for doing so. But 
for this, the book might be put into the 
hands of anybody, and no one would fail 
to relish its homely, unconventinoal hu- 
mour, 


The specimen alluded to is the follow- 
ing :— 








HAM RACHEL, OF ALABAMA. 
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The name of this handsome gentleman 
is Ham Rachel, of Alabama, and * Skitt” 
describes him thus ;— 


‘‘ There he stood, a lean, gaunt-looking 
specimen of freakish humanity, about 
five feet eight inches high, stoop-shoul- 
dered, long-armed, and knock-kneed, with 
a peaked dish face, little black restless 
eyes, long keen nose, and big ears. His 
dress was cotton pants, dyed black with 
copperas and maple bark, a coarse cotton 
shirt, collar large and open, no vest, coat, 
nor socks. His hat was old, broad-brim- 
med, and slouched down over his shoul- 
ders behind, and turned up before. His 
pants were ‘ gallused’ to their utmost ca- 
pacity, leaving considerable space be- 


The River. 
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tween his knees and the tops of his old 
brogan shoes; not having on ‘drawers,’ 
of course the skin was exposed. His two 
jugs were part of his dress. They hung 
avross his shoulders, before and behind, 
suspended to a wide black greasy leather 
strap, nearly down to his knees befure 
and his calves behind. Thus this strange 
figure stood before me, independent as a 
wood-sawyer, and made his parting 
speech :” 

This speech was a cordial invitation for 
“Skitt’? to go home with him. But 
** Skitt” couldn’t or wouldn’t. Pity, for 
then perhaps we should have had another 
funny sketch added to the series. Won't 
Skitt write another book ? 





THE RIVER. 


BY JOHN D. STOCKTON, 


Far away, the river lay, 


Like a dream that could not stay ; 


Misty-white the islands stood, 


Ghost-like in the ghostly flood ; 


And deep and dark the shores of night 


Toppled over in the light, 


As restlessly their shadows quiver 


In the skies of that deep river; 


Whose watery spaces peopled are 


With many a pale and spectral star, 


And yonder dim and distant moon 


That slowly sinking down and down 


Below yon sunken promontory, 


Drowns in a depth of pallid glory. 


And on forever glides the river, 


With many a ripple, many a shiver, 


And ever with it glide the shores, 


The moving trees, the trembling stars, 


The misty islands scarcely seen, 


That vanish as they had not been, 


The purple rock, the rolling mist, 


The breeze that bares the river’s breast, 


The bubbling wave that cannot rest, 
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The cloud that in the river lies, 

The dim and dark-embosomed skies, 
The moonbow round the pallid moon 
Forever sinking down and down,— 
All ever quiver, glide, and shiver. 


And vanish with the spectral river. 


One stood beside it as a dream, 

And saw the beauty of the stream, 
Like the loveliness we see in sleep, 
And woo with tears, and cannot keep. 
He saw its lapsing eddies play, 

Its tinted mist-wreaths curl away 

In fairy shapes of melting spray ; 
Saw the dim islands drifting past, 
The shadowy shores dissolving fast, 
And in the river’s silent flow 

The mighty heavens’ overthrow ; 
And deeper still he seemed to see 
The deep eyes of the mystery; . 

And in the river’s quiet moan 

Heard, soft and low, a sweeter tone :-— 
While ever drifted strangely by 


The sinking moon in the sunken sky. 


Yet mirrored in the mystic flood 

His shadow like an image stood, 

A shadow hanging tremblingly, 

Like thought resisting fearfully 

The madness of a mystery. 

Caught in the current’s awful flow, 

He saw it flickering to and fto, 

Waving over the moon below, 

And ever clinging more and more, 

But moving with the moving shore. 
Then semed it dread and strange to stay 
If every thing must pass away, 

Too terrible to stand alone, 

While the river fled, and the skies sped on,— 
So, with a shudder and a shiver, 


He passed into the passing river, 


_ And as a dream dissolved forever, 


He sank into its mystery. 


And ever the river, the shore and the sky, 


Lapsed on into obscurity. 
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CIVIL LIBERTY. 


BY W. S. GRAYSON, MISSISSIPPI. 


Our primary object, ina former treatise 
on this subjeet that appeared in the June 
issue of the Messenger, was to show that 
civil liberty was a contradictiun in the 
two terms employed—that they were es- 
sentially incongruous, and led to very 
erroneous and deceptive conceptions of 
the science of government. 

Liberty is never properly civil, but, on 
the contrary, is the chief enemy of man 
in the social state—the thing that we have 
especially to dread. 

What men should prize in society, is 
not liberty, but obligation, 

Civil obligation of the proper character, 
is the great cause of the public welfare. 

The term civil, when philosophically 
considered, is designed to apply to a state 
of society, where the members behave 
properly,—-rightly,—becomingly,—in a 
word,—behave in accordance with proper 
principles. Hence the term civilization. 
Let me ask, what is the thing in the so- 
cial state, that we call by the term civili- 
zation? Itis conduct restrained within 
limits, and the limits within which it is 
restrained, are ethical rules of social life. 
Any people obeying ethical rules of sucial 
life are civilized. 

Now, if the ethical rules of social life, 
give us, as the result of their practice, 
the civilization we all prize, we should at- 
tach this result to the proper cause, and 
this proper cause is, not liberty but obli- 
gation—not freedom but law. 

Ilence it is a grave error to say that 
civil liberty produces eivilization. We 
should attach it rather to civil restrictions 
of liberty—those civil limitations of free- 
dom, that harmonize with the principles 
of social life. 

Where civilization prevails, we have a 
society reduced to order. Howso? We 
say, the order, produced by the observance 
of the principles of social life, or moral 
philosophy. 

If we concede this to be true, what 
is the logical conclusion? Is it not, that 
the social state is regulated—is ruled— 
abstractly ruled—ruled in theory ? ruled 


in contradistinction from the state of na- 
ture, which is free—that is, free from be- 
ing ruled ? 

Taking this to be so then, the social 
state in Africa is ruled—is regulated pre- 
cisely as the same state is regulated here. 
But yet, in America, we have civilization 
and in Africa barbarism. Why is this 
distinction? Not because the state of so- 
cial life in Africa is not ruled—is not 
under rule, but because the Africans pos- 
sessing freedom—having natural liberty, 
do not limit it—do not abridge it—do not 
bring it under rules of social living— 
rules that in their practice, constitute 
civilization, Hence there is a thousand 
fold more liberty—-more freedom in Afri- 
ca than in America, and yet they are 
barbarous, while we, who live under a 
state of social restrictions, are civilized 
and happy. We useand employ in the . 
social state what the Africans do not, the 
moral obligations of that state. We be- 
have ourselves properly, and they do not, 
and our proper deportment consists in 
conduct brought within the limits of so- 
cial philosephy—a philosophy that we 
eall also moral, also call socivlogy—or 
the rules of proper living. 

We have originally as much freedom— 
as much natural liberty as the Africans, 
but unlike them we limit it. Hence civil 
welfare, or the public good means restric- 
tions of natural liberty. And hence 
since natural liberty, or human freedom, 
has to be restricted in order to advance 
the public good, it is not intrinsically a 
praiseworthy thing, but the contrary. 
Hence civil liberty is civil barbarism. 
The freer a nation, the more is it steeped 
in vice and ignorance, and the more to be 
pitied. Now we must not suppose natu- 
ral liberty to be wholly evil, but only that 
portion of it that requires to be restrain- 
ed. The portion that is not restrained, 
is good ; but the other cannot be, or we 
would let it alone. And hence if a part 
be good, and a part evil, the whole can- 
not, indiscriminately, be called good. 

What is a state of nature? It is a state 
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of freedom, of free agency, of human 
liberty. And this state comes to an end 
when moral obligation sets in. We are, 
for example, all free agents, until we ar- 
rive at years of accountability, when the 
freedom of our agency ceases, and we be- 
come bound in moral obligation. Hence 
our moral obligations are better than our 
freedom, and of more advantage to the 
state. 

In other words, society is more advan- 
taged by the obligations of a moral char- 
acter, that attach to human beings only 
when they arrive at years of accounta- 
bility, than by the state that first super- 
vened, that first prevailed—the state of 
nature—the state of exemption from mor- 
al government. 

What we affirm is, that a state of nature 
is a state of exemption from moral gov- 
ernment! ‘that the natural state is the 
only free state, the only state wherein 
men are entirely free agents. 

A state of society is a state of subjec- 
tion. When men enter into society they 
become bound to observe certain restric- 
tions of their liberty. Hence a man may 
do as he pleases in a state of nature, 
while in the social state he may not. He 
may, or must not, because the social state 
is regulated by moral obligations—obli- 
gations to which all law-givers should de- 
fer. 

Now what we should especially guard 
against on this subject, is the idea that 
men surrender their natural liberty when 
they enter into society. They rather car- 
ry it with them and never lose it. A 
man in the social state, has truly as much 
natural liberty as he has aside from it, 
and the only difference is that the social 
state regulates and does not destroy his 
natural liberty by ethical laws prevailing 
in that state, which a man may either 
obey or disobey. 

Be it particularly noticed, that the so- 
cial state prevails over men naturally 
able, naturally free to disobey its regula- 
tions, as well as to obey them. For ex- 
ample. I am now living in the social 
state—living under its relations of hus- 
band, father, master and friend. I have, 
in all these relations, all my natural lib- 
erty. I am not absolutely deprived of 
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an iota of it by this state of society. 
Hence 1 can be either good or bad. Hence 
Tam morally accountable. I admit that 
Tam ethically restrained, morally bound, 
theoretically under limits or restrictions, 
but these restrictions only theoretically 
and not absolutely abridge my freedom. 

I have therefore the natural freedom to 
kill my wife, my child, my slave. My 
wife, my child, my slave, have the natu- 
ral liberty to kill me. And why so? 
Because the natural state is a state of 
freedom from moral obligation. We have 
no right to do so because such conduct 
though not forbidden in the state of na- 
ture, is forbidden in the social state. 

Why is murder not prohibited in the 
state of nature? Because in that state 
human beings are outside the pale of 
moral obligation, since moral obligation 
only regulates the social state—regulates 
the morally accountable. 

Is there a law in the social state that 
says to me that I must not kill my wife? 
Certainly. Whence comes this law? It 
comes directly from God. Now would 
God institute a law for my government in: 
the social state, unless I had ability or- 
freedom to violate it. Surely not. More-- 
over if I have ability to violate this law,. 
if I choose to do so. and if Iam morally- 
prohibited from violating it, is the conclu-- 
sion not logically inevitable, that my free-- 
dom in this regard is natural, since it is 
not moral? How am I to define my abil-. 
ty to murder my wife in the social state,. 
when I have no moral liberty to do so?’ 
Will some one answer? Until the reply 
is made, I will continue to insist that in 
the social state I have the natural liberty 
to do wrong, to disregard every moral in- 
junction imposed on me by God. 

I insist that this natural freedom is ne- 
cessary, is absolutely necessary, to any 
scheme of moral government. I must be 
free to violate a moral rule, or I can nei- 
ther be commended for obeying it, or con- 
demned for violating it. This brings us 
to discriminate between right and liberty. 

We have just risen from the perusal of 
a dissertation on Liberty, by Professor: 
Lieber. In this essay he labors hard, but 
labors ineffectually, to get away from the: 
inconsistency existing between right and 
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liberty. Lieber says, at page 58, chap.4. 4 “ Liberty,” says Leiber in chap. 3, “in 


“That which the ancients understood by 
liberty, differed essentially from what we 
moderns call civil liberty. Man appear- 
ed to the ancients in his highest and no- 
blest character when they considered him 
as a member of the State or as a political 
being. Citizenship was in their eyes the 
highest phase of humanity.” ... ‘“ We 
on the other hand acknowledge individu- 
al and primordial rights and seek one of 
the highest aims of civil liberty in the 
most efficient protection of individual ac- 
tion, endeavor and right.” 

Leiber speaks of primordial rights ap- 
pertaining to individuals, considered 
apart from society. 

We deny their existence. There are 
none such. All human rights are dedu- 
cible from the philosophy of the social 
state. There is nothing morally right in 
a state of nature, and hence there are no 
rights of man in that state. Human 
rights do not set up, until he comes in 
contact with others of his race, when the 
social state sets up or supervenes, which 
we hold to be regulated. We defy any 
man to point to one rule of right existing 
in a state of nature. Ina state of nature 
man is cut off from the knowledge of God 
and from the social state. There is but 
one mode in which our state by nature 
comes to an end, and that is, when we 
come to apprehend some of the principles 
of the social state. Hence there are no 
natural rights. They are social. 

In such a controversy as this, we side 
with the ancients as against the moderns 
as represented by Leiber. 

We maintain the state of society to be 
the highest earthly state of man—much 
higher than the individual state. I pre- 
fer society to a state of nature, and hence 
regard man while in the relations of so- 
cial life as in the grandest and the high- 
est sphere of human action upon the 
globe. 

While man is in the social state, he has 
the opportunity to behold the working of 
the right rules of that state, the princi- 
ples of proper behaviour, the science of 
social tife, whose original is God, and 
whose ultimate object, is his glory and 
the lasting good of his creature. 


its absolute sense, means the faculty of 
willing and the power of doing what has 
been willed, without any influence from 
any other source, or from without. It 
means self-determination—unrestrained- 
ness—action.” page 48, 

Leiber applies this to God alone. We 
apply it to man—man as a free agent. 
Man, according to our conception of him, 
aside from social principles, aside from 
the philosophy of the social state, is as 
isolated, aside from human rights. We 
regard man, naturally considered, as a 
self-determining agent. We regard man 
as holding a faculty—as possessing a 
power of doing what he wills, of doing 
what he wills. within natural limits,— 
without any influence from any other 
source, or from without, which power of 
willing I regard as self-determinative— 
as unrestrainedness of action—as natural 
liberty. 

Suppose one of my slaves were to de- 
termine to murderme. This slave would 
be, first, a creature of God; secondly, 
possessed of natural liberty or free agen- 
cy; thirdly, a self-determining agent, 
possessing a power of doing what he wills 
within the sphere of natural endowments, 
without any influence from any other 
source, or from without; and now, were 
he to carry that determination into ac- 
tuality—into actual performance, he 
would, as matter of necessity, act within 
the limits of natural liberty, but with- 
out,—aside from, and in opposition to,— 
the science of the social state. Hence, 
though naturally free to kill me, he would 
in so doing violate the moral government 
of God, the science of the social state— 
the ethical rule of morality. He would 
do wrong, violate the right, and be the 
proper subject of the divine disapproba- 
tion. Why is my slave free to kill me? 
Why does my slave do wrong when he 
determines to kill me? Why violate the 
right of man? 

He is free to kill me because his God 
and mine made him and made me free 
agents. Hence free agency means ex- 
emption from moral government. This 
is our state by nature. But we pass 
from,—leave behind us,—this state of na- 
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ture, when we enter into the s/ate-social, 
which latter state is under moral govern- 
ment. In opposition to Lieber we hold 
man to be a self-determining agent, de- 
termining and acting within the sphere 
of nature—within the compass of his 
natural powers. Hence we consistently 
hold him to be a free agent to the full ex- 
tent of his natural powers, and that this 
free agency means the ability that all 
men have to be either good or bad. A 
man has the ability to be a good man to 
the full extent of his natural power. 
The same remark may be made with re- 
spect to badness—for a man has the free- 
dom or liberty—that is, has the ability 
to be a bad man to the full extent of his 
natural powers. This ability, coming to 
him naturully— being deducible from na- 
ture—is, in our phraseology, his liberty 
by nature, or freedom through nature; 
or in a word, his natural liberty. Now, 
when we say that man isa self-determin- 
ing agent within the sphere of his nature, 
we mean that he is by nature free. 

Now, if we admit that man is free by 
nature, can we avoid the conclusion that 
he is naturally free, and can we avoid 
the other conclusion that moral govern- 
ment does not come naturally—that it is 
not naturally displayed, and that there- 
fore there are no natural rights of man— 
no principles of right conduct exhibited 
in nature ? 

Hence we insist that natural philosophy 
differs from moral truth, in the fact that 
the laws of nature—laws that constitute 
natural philosophy—are always and inva- 
riably naturally displayed—exhibited in 
nature. When we wish therefore to as- 
certain the existence of avy rule of right, 
in the social state, we must not examine 
any natural object—any product of na- 
ture—anything of a material kind—any- 
thing that can be made the direct object 
of the senses. We must, for this pur- 
pose, on the contrary, examine the sub- 
ject of human happiness—the welfare of 
men in society—the public good, and the 
means of permanently securing it. 

Man, as a member of the social state, 
is not wholly natural, but partly so, and 
partly immaterial and immortal—partly 
the direct creature of God, and partly 
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his creature through the operation of nat- 
ural causes. 

Lieber admits that civil liberty is in- 
capable of definition, but says that it is 
in this regard like Fine Arts, Religion, 
Prosperity, Republic. It is not so, be- 
cause there is no incongruity between the 
terms indicating these other things. In 
defining civil liberty we have two terms 
to define, of different signification—the 
term civil, and the term liberty, and 
these we hold to be incongruous. 

If you take the term liberty by itself, 
we can easily define it. It means ex- 
emption from control—freedom from gov- 
ernment—-unrestrainedness of action. 

Now, whenever a man in the social 
state is allowed to use this liberty—to 
enjoy exemption from control—to have 
freedom from government, he becomes 
the pest of society, and is the cause of its 
ruin.- 

To call therefore a liberty that causes 
very uncivil conduct—that causes civil 
commotion—that causes the ruin of the 
social state, by the term civil, is a plain 
solecism in term. 

Unrestrainedness of action is liberty. 
But unrestrainedness of action in society 
dves not tend to the advantage of the 
state. Hence liberty does not tend to its 
advantage. 

We must bear in mind, in this investi- 
gation, that we are inquiring into the ori- 
gin of human government. 

Now, in order to have just ideas on 
this subject, we are to observe that there 
are, that there can be but two kinds of 
government-—to wit: the moral and the 
civil; the one being the guvernment of 
God, and the other thatof man. Weare 
also to observe that human government dif- 
fers from moral or the divine, in several 
important particulars—one of the most 
important of which is, that human gov- 
ernment maintains its authority by sanc- 
tions that have no place in the moral or 
divine government. 

In all human governments bad men— 
the disturbers of the public peace—are 
punished in time—are punished in this 
life. In the rule of the Divine Being 
this is entirely different. If A kills B 
human governments take the natural life 
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of A as a sanction, This is different 
from moral government. If A steals the 
property of B human governments inflict 
some punishment on the body of B. This 
is otherwise in the divine government. 
The moral government here—the rule of 
God under which men here live, in the 
social state, abstains altogether from tem- 
poral sanction in either pain of body or 
loss of estate. 

Now, the point under discussion is to 
justify in a logical view of the question, 
the existence or prevalence of human 
governments when it is obvious that their 
sanctions are not morally right, since 
they differ from the right government. 

We are to suppose that God has insti- 
tuted for the civil government of men in 
this life a good and perfect one. We are 
therefore to believe that the regulation of 
the social state of man by rules of right 
conduct, devoid of temporal sanctions 
that characterizes God’s government of 
our social relations, is not only right but 
the very wisest and best that could be 
instituted. 

If this be so, then human governments 
are not only in opposition to moral rule, 
but they are not the wisest and the best 
in those regards, wherein they differ from 
the divine authority. 

It is under this state of facts that we 
have to justify human rule—have to jus- 
tify plain departures in that rule from the 
rule and authority of God. 

In our judgment, there is no difficulty 
on this subject, but we are very far from 


thinking og believing that human gov- 
ernments can be justified oa the ground 
that they are originally or intrinsically 
right, for this they never can be while 
they continue to resort to temporal sanc- 
tions. 


The ground on which we justify hu- , 


man authority, is simply moral necessity, 
and not conformity to moral rule. 
What we mean by moral necessity, is a 


necessity rendered proper by circum- , 


stances, and which ceases to be moral on 
the removal or non-existence of the cir- 
cumstances. For example: God directs 
me not to kill—not to take human life— 
not to murder. Now, if a man were 
about to take my life, I should not hesi- 
tate to violate this moral rule, and kill or 
murder him; and I should seek for justi- 
fication, not on the ground that I had 
done an act intrinsically right and pro- 
per, but on the ground of the force of cir- 
cumstances—or a necessity making pro- 
per what would not otherwise be proper. 

Take away the circumstances existing 
between him and me, and make him and 
me friends, then my murder of him would 
be unjustifiable, because wanting the ne- 
cessity to make it moral or proper. 

What is the moral necessity that justi- 
fies human authority? Certainly it is 
not because the moral government is not 
the very best—the wisest—the most be- 


nevolent. It is because men will not obey * 


it—will not obey it, because it is volun- 
tary. 
Brenton, Miss. 





SONG.—JENNY BLOSSOM. 


BY FANNIE FIELDING, OF NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


Little Jenny Blossom, 


With her gentle eyes, 


Which have caught their colour 


Looking at the skies ; 


Cheeks like summer roses— 


Blushing to the day,—- 


Little Jenny Blossom 


Won my heart away. 
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A Week in the Great Smoky Mountains. 


Little Jenny Blossom, 


With her golden hair,---- 


Love, a willing captive, 


Lay entangled there. 


Laugh like sweet belis ringing, 


Heart so full of glee, 


Little Jenny Blossom’s 


All the world te me. 


Little Jenny Blossom, 


*"Neath the winter snow 


Closed her gentle eyelids— 


Laid her sweet head low. 


To her silent slumber, 


Lowly where she lay— 


Little Jenny Blossom 


Bore my heart away. 





A WEEK IN THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY R., OF TENNESSEE. 


“All you need now,” said my phy- 
sician, ‘“‘is some vigorous out-door exer- 
cise in a cold, bracing climate. What 
say you, Mr. R., to a jaunt of a few 
weeks into Minnesota? St. Pauls would 
be just the place for you—dry, cold, 
sunny and no wind.” 

“No doubt, Doctor, you are quite 
right,” said I, “but then St. Pauls is so 
devilish far off! Why not say the Smoky 
Mountains? They are so much nearer 
home, and as some of their peaks are 
nearly seven thousand feet high, I 
imagine a poor fellow could manage to 
keep quite c00l enough on the top of 
them. Zounds, Doctor, seven thousand 
feet up in the air in November! Why 
the very thought of it makes my teeth 
chatter sitting here by a good fire.” 

“The Smoky Mountains,” said he, 
“‘ you will find very rough, and you will 
have to walk a great deal if you ascend 





them. But so much the better. I would 
have mentioned them instead of St. 
Pauls, had I not thought you would have 
demurred to the roughness of the ac- 
commodations to which you will neces- 
sarily be subjected among the cabins of 
the mountaineers.” 

**Why, my dear sir,” I exclaimed, “ do 
you take me fora milksop! I have been 
in the mountains often. I have slept, 
sir, upon the top of Black Mountain, 
with nothing over me save a blanket, 
the balsam trees and the stars.” 

“Oh, very well,” said my Doctor with 
a smile—“ but take care you do not go to 
the Smoky Mountains only to stay by the 
fire of some hunter. Remember, my 
only prescription for you is—cold, dry, 
fresh air and plenty of it, and vigor- 
ous out-door exercise, stopping short of 
fatigue.” 

So, reader, instead of giving me quack 
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nostrums, my physician ordered me to 
take for hemmorhage of the lungs, sim- 
ply—air and exercise! It rejoices one to 
find that besides Dr. Hall of N. Y., there 
is one other man in the healing profes- 
sion who believes in God and nature, 

Having tried in vain to get any one to 
accompany me to the mountains, which lie 
between Tennessee and North Carolina, 
called the Great Smoky, I determined to 
goalone. Upon Thursday, 3rd of Novem- 
ber, 1859, I left Knoxville, the capital of 
East Tennessee, upon horse-back, taking 
with me two blankets, an over-coat, in 
one pocket of which there was a pint 
flask of the best brandy, a pair of saddle- 
bags, in one side of which I had stuffed 
two or three pairs of socks and as many 
shirts, and a copy of Dr. Draper’s Physi- 
ology, and in the other side, to make the 
balance even, a quart bottle of the same 
article with which the pint flask was 
filled. Of course I did not mean to use 
the quart of brandy, for then the saddle- 
bags would have lost their balance and 
fallen off. 

My intended route was first to Sevier- 
ville, and then up the Little Pigeon 
River—at the head of which stream the 
mountains attain an elevation of 6700 
feet. Mt. Washington, in New Hamp- 
shire, is 6226—so the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains are 544 feet higher than the highest 
point of the White Mountains, and thus 
Quonacatoosa, as the highest peak of the 
Smoky is called, is by far the loftiest 
elevation east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Quonacatoosa would I climb—that was 
my determination :— 


“ For I longed, like another Belus, to mount 
up, yea, to heaven, 

Nor sought I rest, until my feet had spurned 
the crest of earth.” 


Bless my soul, if I have not been be- 
trayed into quoting from Master M. Far- 
quhar Tupper! If the Lord will forgive 
me for this once, I promise most solemnly 
never again to be guilty of a like offence 
—never. 

Well, then, having been mounted some- 
time, what hinders us, reader, from start- 
ing----you andI? Nothing----so plunging 
my spurs into the sides of Billy Button 


we are off. Then “might have been 
seen a solitary traveller slowly wending 
his way” to the banks of Holston River; 
arrived at which, he found the boat was 
on the further shore and no boatman in 
sight. Nice fix for a man just getting 
about after a hemmorhage----hollering so 
as to be heard by a man half a mile off 
and ina house. But there is no heip for 
it----so here goes----Halloo! No answer---- 
a little louder if you please----Halloo! 
Why I never shouted louder or clearer in 
my life! 

‘* Helloo yourself!’ echoes a man run- 
ning out the house on the other side--- 
“do you want the boat?” 


Of course Ido. A cool question that 
and a provoking. I wonder if the fellow 
ever knew any one to stand on the bank 
and bawl, to the splitting of his throat, 
merely for the love of hollering ? 

Giving the wheel of his buoy boat a 
turn, over the water it sped like an arrow. 

“A buoy Boat----turned a wheel! why 
what is a buoy boat, pray, and how can 
turning a wheel take it over a river?” 

You do not mean to say, gentle reader, 
that you do not know what a buoy boat 
is ?”” 

*“‘ Most certainly, sir, I do----for I never 
heard of such a thing in my life before.” 

Well, then, I will explain it. A buoy 
boat is used in streams with very rapid 
currents, and it saves immense labour, 
as it is so constructed that it is carried 
across the river simply by the downward 
pressure of the flowing water. I am not 
aware that such boats are used anywhere 
else in the Union except in the mountains 
of Tennessee and Pennsylvania ; but they 
are often met with in Europe, especially 
on the Po and the Rhine. To a boat 
made like the ordinary ferry boat, a long 
rope, or better, a chain, is attached; the 
other end of the rope or chain is carried 
several hundred yards up the river and 
made fast to the top of ditree. If there 
be an island convenient, the rope is made 
fast toa tree on it, but if not, to the most 
convenient tree on the bank. The rope, 
or chain, is kept elevated out of the 
water by small, light boats, placed at 
suitable intervals for that purpose. These 
are called buoys----hence the ferry is said 
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to be crossed by a buoy boat. The rope, 
or chain, instead of being made fast to 
the boat’s side, is passed over a pulley 
fixed at one end of the boat, and having 
been wound round a large wheel in the 
middle of the boat, it is taken over another 
pulley at the far end and then is made 
fast to the rope, or chain, again some 
forty or fifty feet up the river. The 
reader who has a turn for mechanics, will 
see that the boatman, by revolving tie 
wheel, can give the upper side of his boat 
what inclination to the stream he pleases. 
There is also a large, wide plank attached 
to the upper and outside of the boat, but 
so fixed that the boatman, by a lever, can 
lower or elevate it at pleasure. By ex- 
perience he learns how best to adjust his 
wheel and plank at different points, 
so as to get the full benefit of the 
current against the boat. The boat be- 
ing powerfully pressed upon by the cur- 
rent, and tied to a tree above so that it 
cannot go down stream, of necessity 
moves in the are of acircle, and thus a 
child’s strength is sufficient to make it 
ply from side to side of a largeriver. It 
is a beautiful sight to see such a boat and 
its accompanying buoys----it swims as 
easily and gracefully as a swan and her 
brood of ecygnets. 

There is nothing note-worthy between 
Knoxville and Sevierville, except the 
battle-ground on Boyd’s Creek. Here, 
in 1782, the bold pioneers, who had anni- 
hilated Ferguson’s force upon King’s 
Mountain, on their return to their moun- 
tain homes, came upon a host of savages 
about to take advantage of their absence 
to tomahawk and scalp their defenceless 
wives and children. Under the leader- 
ship of the gallant Colonel Sevier, the 
Indians were most signally defeated. In 
honour of this bold and accomplished 
man, the county of Sevier is named, and 
also the county seat Sevierville. 

Were you aware, reader, that in 1784, 
just after the close of the Revolutionary 
War, the people inhabiting what is now 
East Teniessee declared themselves inde- 
pendent of North Carolina, to which 
State they belonged, and formed a sepa- 
rate and independent commonwealth, 
calling it “ Franklin,” in honor of Ben- 
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jamin Franklin? Colonel John Sevier 


was chosen Governor of Franklin, and 
acted as such until 1788, when North 
Carolina agreeing that at a proper time 
she would consent to a separation, the 
State of Franklin ceased to exist by the 
voluntary failure of the people to elect 
any more officers. But so strong a hold 
had John Sevier upon the popular heart 
of the bold mountaineers of Franklin, 
that after the State of Tennessee was ad- 
mitted into the Union in 1796, they 
elected him Governor of the new State 
six several times----and then sent him to 
Congress----an instance of the constancy 
of popular favour almost without a paral- 
lel. 

Some of the legislation of the State of 
Franklin has been the subject of no little 
mirth to the descendants of these bold 
and hardy men. And as illustrating the 
then state of society, I would cite the 
following act in regard to the payment of 
the State tax. 

“* Be it enacted, That it shall and may 
be lawful for the aforesaid land tax and 
all free polls to be paid in the following 
manner; good flax linen, ten hundred at 
3 shillings and 6 pence per yard; nine 
hundred at 3 shillings----eight hundred 2 
shillings and 9 pence, seven hundred 2 
shillings and 6 pence, six hundred 2 
shillings; tow linen 1 shilling and 9 
pence ; linsey 3 shillings, and woolen and 
cotton linsey 3 shillings and 6 pence per 
yard ; good clean beaver skins 6 shillings , 
eased otter skins 6 shillings; uncased 
ditto 5 shillings; raccoon and fox skins 
1 shilling and 3 pence; woolen cloth at 
10 shillings per yard; bacon, well cured, 
6 pence per fb. ; good clean tallow 6 pence 
per ib.; good clean beeswax | shilling per 
tb. ; good distilled rye whiskey at 2 shil- 
lings and 6 pence per gallon; good peach 
or apple brandy at three shillings per 
gallon, (Maine Law nonsense did not 
exist then, reader,) good country made 
sugar 1 shilling per th.; deer skins, the 
pattern six shillings; good neat and 
well managed tobacco, fit to be prized, 
that may pass inspection, 15 shillings the 
hundred, and so on in proportion for a 
greater or less quantity !”” 

In quoting this act of the Franklin 
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* Legislature, I have no disposition to sneer 


at the bold men who so largely contribu- 
ted to the achievement of our indepen- 
dence. Let dilettanteism sneer if it will, 
but the very list itself shows that the 
people were already independent of the 
Mother Cuuntry in all material respects, 
and that they were able to manufacture 
for themselves, even at that early day, 
everything they needed. Indeed, 1776 
is too late a date for the Declaration of 
American Independence ; philosophically 
and truly it was made one hundred and 
fifty years earlier at Plymouth and James- 
town. 

Well, here we are for the night, at 
Sevierville, right under the Smoky Moun- 
tains. Somewhat different are things 
now to what they were in 1784. Sevier- 
ville is quite a neat village—has several 
substantial brick stores, a large and not 
inelegant brick court house, and last, but 
to the traveller not least, a comfortable 
tavern. My landlady’s daughter, I should 
judge, must be quite the village belle; 
that she is very pretty is beyond question. 
From many little niceties of the female 
toilet, I imagine the village beauty sur- 
rendered her own room to me for the 
night. On the table lay the last ten 
numbers of Harper’s Magazine, and a 
pile of the bdck numbers of “The 
Waverly Magazine,” published at Boston. 
I confess till then I did not know there 
was a Waverly Monthly—but that only 
argues myself unknown. But who would 
have expected to find Harper at the foot 
of the Great Smoky? Truly, the “ Lit- 
tle Giant,” of Illinois, knew through what 
medium to best address the million. 
There lay the September number, con- 
taining all the plausible sophistications 
of the Senator. 


Friday, November 4th. After a good 
night’s rest and a good cup of coffee, I 
start again for the mountains. My road 
leads just up the bank of the west fork of 
the Little Pigeon. A more beautiful 
stream than the Pigeon it is scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine. For the first ten miles 
the road is good, the farms very fine, the 
farm-houses good, and the cultivation of 
the land above the ordinary tillage of 
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East Tennessee. It surprised me to see 
negroes gathering cotton almost upon every 
farm—and very good cotton, too, it ap- 
peared to be. The women, everywhere 
along the road, were making molasses 
out of sorghum, or Chinese sugar cane. 
To the rapidity of spread of the cultiva- 
tion of this cane there is no parallel, ex- 
cept the mania that prevailed, a few years 
since, in regard to morus multicaulis. 
Now one sees nothing of the mulberry. 
Sorghum will be quite as short-lived, I 
imagine. Nothing, indeed, derived from 
China seems to be able to keep a perma- 
nent foothold in this country, except rice 
and broomcorn. 

Just above Sevierville there appears to 
have formerly been a large Indian town. 
There are there two large mounds, and 
the ground for several acres around is 
covered with pieces of pottery. I was 
told that these mounds have never yet 
been opened. I passed by a vein of most 
beautiful Breccia marble near Sevierville, 
and I also noticed a quarry of slate which 
one day must become valuable for cover- 
ing houses. 


About ten miles from Sevierville, the 
road becomes nothing more than a rough 
path, and the river a large mountain tor- 
rent, plunging madly from rock to rock. 
The mountains close in upon the fiver, 
and tower above you for hundreds and 
thousands of feet on either side. The 
fords become really dangerous, and as 
the path crosses the river very frequent- 
ly, it is quite annoying to have to plunge 
in so often, not knowing at what moment 
your horse may slip from the rough boul- 
ders and break one of your limbs. To 
avoid going over the river so often, the 
mountaineers have cut paths along the 
precipitous sides of the mountain; but 
the danger of your horse falling from 
them, makes the crossing the fords, bad 
as they are, preferable. The ford about 
thirteen miles from Sevierville is the 
worst one by far. The immense out- 
jutting rocks, with which it is filled, look 
like the snaggled teeth of some great 
earth-giant which has there opened its 
mouth to swallow the river entire. Head- 
long the river plunges “into the jaws of 
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death, into the mouth of hell.” There 
is no help for it, so in Billy Button and I 
go—but about midway, losing his foot- 
hold, headlong into the foaming waters 
we went. But Billy is a noble fellow, 
and quickly recovered himself and made 
for the bank, with no damage done, save 
a few scratches to himself and a ducking 
tome. While Billy was shaking himself 
dry, I emptied part of the contents of 
my flask down my throat. I had fre- 
quently heard that if one géts thorough- 
ly wet, there is no danger of taking cold, 
so as I was wet on the outside, nothing 
remained to make it a thorough soaking 
but to moisten the inside likewise. 

Note.—Some foolish people are in the 
habit of mixing water with their liquor. 
Now my experience in this matter satis- 
fies me that the best way, by far, is to 
take them separate—the water outwardly 
on the face, hands or person, and the 
cognac down the throat, straight. Try it 
so, reader, next time you get a ducking. 

I never was treated with more distin- 
guished honour in my life than to-day. 
Losing my way, I rode up to where a 
group of urchins were playing near a 
a cabin, arrayed in the simplest of cos- 
tumes—videlicet, a tow-shirt. I called to 
a little fellow of ten or twelve summers 
to come and tell me the way to Mr. 
Huskey’s. It seems the little chap was 
the fortunate owner of his first pair of 
Sunday breeches, and that for the plea- 
sure and grandeur of donning them now 
and then, had them lying near him on a 
log. So when I called to him he very 
gravely took up his much-prized nether 
integuments and calmly put them on 
slowly and with dignity, buttoning them 
entirely up to the last button-hole flap 
and all, for half the grandeur of the 
breeches lay in the flap, you observe. 
Fully dressed, he then came forward and 
gave the desired infurmation with great 
clearness and politeness. That boy is 
certainly Beau Brummel in embryo, Had 
I smoked, I would have given him a 
cigar—then he would have been a MAN 
instanter ! 

I had been advised by my friend Gen’ 
C. to get Jack Bradley to go with me as 
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a guide, and was told that Jack lived 
some two miles this side of Mr. Huskey’s, 
where the General advised me to make 
my headquarters. Near nightfall I came 
to a cabin with three large letters rudely 
painted on the door—A. J. B. Rightly 
concluding that A. J. B. could signify 
nothing but Andrew Jackson Bradley, I 
rode up to the door and said to a bold, 
hardy looking mountaineer, dressed in 
hunting-shirt and coon-skin cap: 

*‘ How are you, Jack?” 

“Well, stranger,” he replied, “you 
have the advantage of me.” 

The almost universal way the country- 
people have of intimating they do not 
know who you are. 

Giving Jack my name, and telling him 
my cousin, General C., had told me to 
get him te go with me to the Alum Cave 
and to the top of Quonacatoosa, Jack’s 
face brightened, and he exclaimed: 

“Thé Gineral, you say, told you to git 
me. Why, God bless him, how is the 
Gineral? Of course I will go with you, 
if you are kin to the Gineral. But I 
can’t go to-morrow—I must git in my 
corn, you see; but on Sunday I will go 
with you, if you say so.” 

And so we arranged it. Finding that 
Gen’! C.’s name was a tower of strength 
in that quarter among the people, whose 
sons had been to Mexico with him, I de- 
termined to use it freely. Now C. is not 
exactly a cousin of njine—he only mar- 
ried my cousin—but that is tantamount 
to the same thing. 

Coming at last to a large double cabin, 
with all sorts of skins nailed up on its 
sides, I rightly concluded that I was at 
Mr. Iluskey’s—the greatest hunter of all 
that region. Halloving, I was answered 
by the fierce outcry of “both mongrel, 
whelp and hound and cur of low de- 
gree,” which brought to the door a tall, 
fine looking man of between fifty and 
sixty years of age, and a large woman, 
who would weigh say 250 pounds, look- 
ing fat, fair and fifty. The pretty faces 
of two mountain lasses peered out of the 
doorway. Ordering his dogs off, the old 
hunter called out to me: 

“ Light, stranger, light!” 
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“ Judging from the skins on the sides 
of your house, and the bee-gums all 
round your yard,” said I, “I suppose I 
am at Mr. Huskey’s.” 

‘‘ Ves, Mister,” he answered, “that’s 
my house.” 

‘‘And I suppose,” said I, offering my 
hand to the large woman, “that this is 
Aunt Dolly.” 

‘Yes, Mister,” answered she, pleasant- 
ly, ‘that is what they call the Jitéle that’s 
left of me.” 


, 


“Well, then, my name is R.,” said I, 
‘and I am acousin of General C., who 
told me to come here to stay, as it is the 
best house in the mountains, he says.” 

“Well, Mister, you will find our house 
mighty rough,” said the old man, ‘ but 
you may look at my old woman there to 
see if we starve up here in the moun- 
tains.” 

“Why didn’t you fetch the Gineral 
along with you?” exclaimed Aunt Dolly. 
“The last time the Gineral was here eh 
brought his little son with him. I mind 
I was powerful sick then, and I do be- 
lieve, Mister, I should ’a’ died but for 
some truck the Gineral gave me, God 
bless him!” 

So as cousin of the General who had 
performed so miraculous a cure of the 
old lady, I was on good, not to say inti- 
mate, terms with the whole family almost 
immediately. 

Here, then, at last we are, reader, on 
the side of the Great Smoky, and at the 
foot of Quonacatoosa. 


A nicer supper I never ate than old 
Mrs. Huskey and her rosy daughters pre- 
pared for me—good coffee, good bread, 
both corn and wheat, fresh, nice butter, 
rich milk, nicely cooked chicken and 
venison, and last though not least, the 
most delicious honey in the honey-comb. 
Truly, old man, you may well say you 
do not starve at the foot of Quonacatoosa- 
That I did ample justice to Aunt Dolly’s 
cookery you may dare swear. And now, 
at any early hour, a nice bed having heen 
fixed for me by the careful hands of 
the prettiest of Aunt Dolly’s two pretty 
daughters, 1 was soon taking more ease 
in mine inn, rapt in the elysium of en- 
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tire unconsciousness, too tired and too 
sleepy to be disturbed by a single dream. 


Saturpay, Nov. 5th.—I slept at the 
rate of ten knots an hour, until old Mr. 
Huskey came and shook me, telling me 
breakfast was ready. Hastily donning 
my clothes, I rushed out to the shed 
where the eating at Mr. H.’s is done, 
feeling no little pride in the fact that I 
was up before sunrise. 

“Good morning,” said I. ‘“ There is 
nothing, Aunt Dolly, after all, for health 
like being in the country and getting up 
early.” 

“YT hope you do not call this early, 
Mister,” exclaimed the old woman. 

“Why, is it not before sunrise?” said I- 

“Yes,” she replied, “the sun is just 
coming up over the Smoky Mountains— 
but I wish you would step into the house 
and look at the clock, Mister.” 

I did so, and will you believe me, 
reader, when I tell you it was nearly 
nine! / 

Being in a gorge of the mountins, and 
in the shadow of the Great Smoky, the 
sun is not visible at Mr. H.’s until nearly 
nine, and it disappears a little after three 
in the afternoon! What a glorious place 
for long-spent naps in the morning is 
Mr, H.’s, and you still have the satisfac- 
tion of rising before sun-up—a thing 
impossible to accomplish, however found 
in less favoured localities. 

My landlady I find to be quite a cha- 
racter, She tells me she is the mother of 
seventeen children—nine boys and eight 
girls, The youngest boy and the two 
youngest girls still live at home—the 
others have all married off, and live 
about in the neighboring coves. Her 
youngest child, Susan, is a fine looking 
girl of sixteeu or seventeen. The next, 
Caroline, if drest a la mode, would be 
called pretty anywhere. The old lady 
continually reminded me of Mrs. Poyser 
in Adam Bede, which I had just been 
reading,—coarse, rough, strong-minded, 
sarcastic, and genial withal. 

Mrs. Iluskey’s passions seem to be 
cleanliness, comfort, and economy—not 
bad qualities in a housewife, The sugar 
she uses is maple-sugar of her own make, 
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but so thoroughly clean and white that it 
has lost the distinctive taste of tree- 
sugar. She told me that her “old man,” 
as she called her husband, once, when 
she was sick, had bought some “ store 
sugar ;” “but, Mister, when I got well,” 
said she, ‘‘I clarified some of it, and you 
can’t think what a power of nastiness I 
got out of it. I have never used any 
sugar made by them nasty niggers sence.” 

The chef dauvre of Mrs. Huskey’s 
housewifery is a strong cup of “good 

yaller coffee,” as she styles it. I doubt 
whether a better article can be found on 
this side of Constantinople than is made 
by this fat old woman of the Smoky 
Mountains! She had just sent $20 to 
Baltimore by one of the merchants of 
Sevierville, she told me, for the best Java 
coffee there. One cup, reader, of the 
coffee she will prepare next spring will 
be worth a trip across the Atlantic ocean 
to taste. 

After breakfast, as I sat reading in Dr. 
Draper’s Physiology, Aunt Dolly caught 
my eye resting on something which look- 
ed very peculiar to me, tacked to the bed- 
curtains of her bed. Getting up, she 
waddled across the room, loosed one of 
them, and brought it to me, exclaiming: 
“I bet, Mister, you can’t tell what that 
is ?” 

I was always addressed by the moun- 
taineers as “ Mister,” never by my name. 
The article handed to me was some twen- 
ty or thirty feet long, three or four inches 
wide, and looked like the most delicate 
tissue-paper. The color of the one hand- 
ed me was red, though there were others 
tacked to the curtains of different colors, 
some red, some yellow, &c. I was com- 
pletely puzzled. 

“T give it up, Aunt Dolly,” said I. 
“Pray what in the world is it ?” 

“Smell it,” said Aunt Dolly, laconic- 
ally. 

Accordingly I applied it to my probos- 
cis, hoping to get some information in 
that direction. 

“Does it smell any, Mister?” asked 
Aunt Dolly, triumphantly. 

“Not a particle; it has no smell what- 
ever that I can perceive,” said I. 
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“See if you can break it,”’ said Mrs. 
Huskey. 

“‘T do not like to tear it,” said I. 

“‘ Never mind, Mister, it’s strong enough 
for a plough-line,” said Mrs. H. 

So I twisted it round my hands, and 
after tugging at it awhile with all my 
might, succeeded in breaking off a small 
piece from one end. 

“You have got a powerful grip in your 
hands, Mister,” said Mrs. H. admiringly. 

‘*Well do tell me what it is, Aunt Dol- 
ly, for I have not the least idea,” said I. 

Mrs. Huskey’s answer was very short, 
very characteristic, but very satisfactory : 
* Bear-gut, Mister, bear-gut !” 

“Well, I never saw anything hand- 
somer,”’ said I. 

“Are you married, Mister?” asked 
Aunt Dolly, graciously. 

“No, Madam,” said I; “it is my mis- 
fortune or my crime never to have been 
married.”’ 

“Well I am sorry,” said Mrs, II., “for 
I was going to send one of these to your 
wife as a present. They are so pretty— 
for ribbons!” she added, in explanation. 

The piece of “Smoky Mountain rib- 
bon” which I had broken off [ put care- 
fully away in my pocket-book, and will 
take great pleasure in showing it to you 
at any time. You may call at my office. 

Now, realer, you may think the fore- 
going scene exaggerated, but I assure 
you it occurred literally just as I have 
detailed it. But let not the city belle 
toss her head in derision of “ Smoky 
Mountain ribbon,” while she retains as 
necessary adjuncts of her own fastidious 
toilet—“ bear’s oil,” “ castor,” “ civet,” 
and “‘musk,”’—especially the three last. 

To practice for the morrow’s climbing, 
I concluded to walk down and see my 
guide. Jack Bradley. I found him in the 
midst of a large heap of Indian corn, 
which, with the assistance of some of his 

neighbours, he was busily husking, pre- 
paratory to storing away for the winter, 
Corn-huskings have been so fre:uently 
described, that I suppose every one is fa- 
miliar with these meetings. where, with 
fun and frolic, neighbours assist each 
other to garner up the year’s supply of 
corn, Having lent a helping hand for a 
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while, I concluded to walk on down to a 
Baptist “‘ protracted meeting” then going 
on some two miles further down the moun- 
tain—promising Jack, however, to be 
back in time for his late dinner. Arri- 
ved at the church, I found a large gath- 
ering of mountain people, drest in every 
variety of costume—some in hunting- 
shirts—some in roundabouts, and others 
in their shirt-sleeves. The garments 
worn by men and women seemed all to 
be of homespun, manufactured by the 
fair hands of the mountain women them- 
selves. I saw scarcely any calico, and of 
course crinoline has never penetrated these 
coves of the mountains. Eugenia’s sway 
extends not so far. When I got to the 
“‘ meeting house,”’a very inflammable sort 
of person was beating the drum ecclesias- 
tic to a very brimstonish sort of tune, 
and from the way he held on, I should 
say it was long measure. After he was 
through, another minister arose to “ ex- 
hort” and to “call up mourners.” Quite 
a number of both sexes went up to be 
prayed for, and the same scenes were 
gone through with, with which every 
reader is familiar who has been to a 
“camp-meeting.” But more earnestness 
and apparent devotion I have scldom 
seen manifested than was shown by these 
rude rustics of the mountain. The Deity 
nowhere, that I can find, has said— 
“‘give me fine churches only—gorgeously 
decorated —let worshippers come befure 
me only in purple and fine linen, linsey 
woolsey I cannot bear with—let the pews 
in my house all be cushioned with the 
most slumberous and drowsy materials— 
let all the books used in my service be 
gilt edged, and as for music, my taste is 
decidedly operatic, and my ministers, let 
them regard an error of pronunciation or 
grammer, as equally heinous with the in- 
fraction of any or all the precepts of the 
Decalogue.” I have been able to find 
none of all this, but I do find it written, 
‘son give me thy heart.” Which injunc- 
tion, I dare say, is nearly as well obeyed 
in the Smoky Mountains as in 5th Ave- 
nue! 

Jack Bradley’s dinner, after my seven 
miles walk, I enjoyed very much; all 
that can be said of it, however, is that 


there was plenty of meat and bread and 
any quantity of good humour and appetite 
among the guests to give ita relish. Re- 
newing my engagement with Jack, for 
our trip to the “‘ Alum Cave” on the mor- 
row, I set out again for Mr. Huskey’s 
where I arrived just in time to catch Mrs. 
H., in all the glory of robbing one of her 
fifty odd bee gums. The great equanim- 
ity with which the old lady let swarms of 
bees crawl all over her, was something 
not dreamt of in my philosophy before. 
She worked away as though they were so 
many house flies, buzzing around her, 
and when they clustered too thick around 
the edges of her cap, she brushed them 
off with a delicacy and gentleness which 
showed she was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of Uncle Toby. ‘Go poor 
devil, I would not hurt a hair of thy 
head.” At last one indignant worker, 
feeling he could not longer stand by and 
see the entire industry of his nation 
swept away in a moment, without at least 
some show of resistance, pounced upon 
Aunt Dolly’s nose, and most audaciously 
stung the old woman just upon the end of 
it. Surely thought I, the old soul will 
now lose her patience and temper. I was 
mistaken—for with the utmost sang froid 
she called out, “* Susan, go and fetch me 
my bottle of Radway’s; Ready Relief,” and 
applying a few drops of that celebrated 
preparation to her proboscis, she continu- 
ed her work of robbery as though nothing 
had occurred. And for the benefit of Dr. 
Radway, I will add, thatso far as I could 
see, the nasal organ of Mrs. Ilusky, af- 
ter the affliction, seemed to be wholly un- 
affected by the bee-sting. Upon my ex- 
pressing some astonishment at the cool- 
ness with which she stood bee-stings, she 
exclaimed—*“ Well, mister, I reckon I 
am not so delicate and finiky as your 
Knoxville gals. I hear a parcel of them 
come up to Greenbriar Gave this summer, 
to attend them Springs, and whenever a 
gnat bit one of them, they would call out 
for a nigger to bring them their smelling 
bottles to keep them from fainting. Now, 
mister, is them the kind of gals you have 
about Knoxville!’ I was obliged toown 
that it might be possible, we had some so 
very delicate as she described. 
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I had quite a long and very interest- 
ing conversation with old Mr. Huskey, 
about bees and their habits. The extent 
and variety of his knowledge in regard 
to them, would have done no descredit to 
a Huber. He seemed to have also made 
wasps, yellow jackets, hornets and hum- 
ble bees his study. The old lady sat 
working away with her honey, and list- 
ening the while at our talk. At last she 
broke out with, “‘ Well, mister, you seem 
to have a good deal of book larning about 
bees—now I want to know what them 
book makers say is the business of the 
drones ?” 

“Why, madam,” I replied, “ they are, 
if I may so express myself, the husbands 
of the queen.” 

** Hoot a toot,” exclaimed Aunt Dolly, 
“to hear a lawyer talk such nonsense!” 

She had somehow ascertained that I 
was a disciple of Blackstone. 

‘‘Well, madam,” said I meekly, “I 
profess, you know, only to tell you what 
Ihave read. But what then do you say 
drones do ?” 

“Why, mister, my old man there knows 
more about bees, in one day, than them 
book men of yourn in all their lives. 
Husbands of the queen indeed! Now 
you may go and look through all them 
gums, and I will give you a silver dollar 
for every drone you can find in them— 
but there aint none there. Now, mister, 
the queen she goes to laying in February 
and lays on into spring. So you see it’s 
all nonsense what your book men say 
about the drones being the queen’s hus- 
bands—cause when she is laying, there 
aint none of them in the hive,” said 
Aunt D. clinchingly. 

“Well, Aunt Dolly,” I replied—‘“ you 
must be right and Huber and all the rest 
of them wrong. But really now, what 
is your idea on the subject—what are 
drones for?” 

“Why for nothing else, mister,” she 
exclaimed triumphantly, “ but to make 
music during the summer, while the work- 
ers are making honey, to keep them ina 
good humour, and for company like!” 
Having given utterance to this new theo- 
ry of hers, she continued: “The old 
queen always goes with the young bees 
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when they swarm, and my old man has 
seen the same queen swarm four or five 
times. How do you suppose, mister, he 
knowed it was the same queen?” 


“Well, I suppose, he must have clipt 
her wings,” I replied, ‘‘ for had he cut 
her head off there would have been an 
end of her.” 

“You have hit it mister,” said she, 
“and I do declare I believe a body might 
larn a lawyer something, if he would 
only use his own eyes and sense, and not 
be forever gwine to his books to ax them 
everything !” 

“* Madam, I feel very much flattered,” 
said I, “‘ by what you say.” 

What magnificent honey, in the comb, 
we had for supper! You may talk of 
strawberries and cream, mashed peaches 
and cream, and other such delicacies, but 
pure fresh honey in the honey-comb sure- 
ly is the daintiest eating that the great 
God of nature ever yet let mortal taste ! 


And what glorious fires, too, they have 
in the country, where the price of wood 
is nothing! What immense chimney- 
places they have! I am not exaggera- 
ting, to say that the one at Mr. Huskey’s 
would hold fully half a cord. Night 
coming on so soon there, bed time was a 
great way off after supper. So while the 
old woman and her pretty daughter sat 
sewing round the fire, the old hunter 
would recount over to me all his hunting 
adventures. It seems he has killed some 
twenty-five or thirty panthers in his time, 
and bears and deer innumerable. He 
shot a large panther a few weeks before 
I was there, and I saw its skin upon the 
side of his house. From time to time the 
girls would bring in their aprons full of 
Irish and sweet potatoes, which, roasted 
in the ashes, ate very finely I assure you. 
To-night, while the old fellow was telling 
me how a panther had once, in the night, 
run one of his sheep over a precipice, at 
the foot of which he found it lying dead 
next morning, and that from appearan- 
ces he thought the panther had also plun- 
ged over the precipice and crawled off 
wounded :—old Aunt Dolly exclaimed— 


“ Well, old man, why do you spile that 
story in that way? why don’t you say 
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you found the painter lying dead beside 
the sheep !” 

“ Because, old woman, that would not 
be true,” mildly replied the husband. 

*‘Pshaw! dont be so particular—other 
hunters are not so. Take my advice then, 
and the next time you tell that story, have 
the painter beside the sheep dead too.” 

*‘Mammy, is it true,” said Susan, the 
youngest and the pet, looking up from 
her potato-roasting, “‘ that when you come 
home with daddy to this cabin, you had 
nothing to eat at the infair but roasted 
taters ?” 

“ You get out now—none of your sass,” 
said the old woman with assumed dignity 
of manner; ‘‘ There warn’t no infair at 
all; but it. is true child, that the first 
time I eat in this cabin, we had nothing 
to cook but taters. But if you marry that 
fellow that was following you from meet- 
ing last Sunday, my opinion is, you wont 
have even taters to eat.” 

At which home thrust the pretty Susan 
hung her head abashed and dropt the 
subject. 

Sunday, 6th Nov.—Jack Bradley made 
his appearance this morning before break- 
fast, and of course before sunrise, ready 
to start to the Alum Cave with me, Jack 
earricd his gun and a blanket, a hand axe 
and a sack filled with provisions—for you 
see we intended to stay all night and next 
day in the mountains. After breakfast, 
having added some more bread and meat 
from Mrs, Huskey’s supply, we set out on 
foot ;—I carrying two blankets and my 
saddle-bags emptied of every thing except 
the quart bottle which was not empty. 
The saddle-bags I needed to bring away 
specimens from the Cave. Why the bot- 
tle was left in it I cannot well tell, unless 
it was because of Jack’s remark, “ the 
rattle-snakes is sometimes powerful bad 
in the Smoky.” But as the times Jack 
alluded to must have been in July and 
August, and as all such reptiles were then 
snug in their winter quarters, that could 
not have been the reason. After all I 
suppose we simply forgot to take it out— 
that must have been it. 

It is useless to attempt to describe the 
wild and romantic scenery through which 
we passed. We went the whole day 
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through laurel thickets, with no path to 
guide us, passed over rapid mountain tor- 
rents by springing from rock to rock, 
many times at places I should never have 
thought of attempting, had not Jack gone 
before, climbed up steep mountain sides 
by pulling ourselves along by the buskes 
overhead, and at about two o’clock, arri- 
ved at Alum Cave, thoroughly and utter- 
ly exhausted by our toilsome climbing 
and walk of seven miles. The last half 
mile was nearly perpendicular. I do not 
believe I could possibly have held out to 
climb one hundred yards more, Buathed 
in perspiration, and my heart beating as 
though it would jump out of my mouth, 
I threw myself on the ground in the en- 
trance of Alum Cave. As I lay there 
panting, Jack took one of the blankets 
and threw it over me, reminding me that 
it was very cold up there, and that I would 
certainly make myself sick if I cooled off 
too rapidly. I thanked him for his con- 
siderate kindness. 

“‘ But, Jack, is it possible to get any 
water up here?” said I, “for I feel al- 
most dying from thirst.” 

“Give me your cup off of your flask,” 
said the kind fellow, “ and I will go where 
the water generally drops out of the sides 
of the Cave.” 

Jack soon returned however, saying 
that it had been sodry all fall, that there 
was no water there—the cave was as dry 
as a powder horn. Reader, did you ever 
find out, by personal experience, what 
an amount of suffering there is in ex- 
treme thirst? I was just about to tres- 
pass so far on Jack’s good nature and 
kindness, as to ask him to return down 
the mountain to the last water we had 
crossed, when I spied a large onion lying 
beside me, left there doubtless by some 
hunter. Seizing upon it, I devoured half 
of it, and gave the other half to Jack. 
Now whether such would be the ordinary 
effect of an onion, I cannot say, but al- 
most immediately all thirst was gone, and 
my strength returned. Jack also pro- 
fessed to find great benefit from the piece 
he ate. The passion of Southern and 
tropical people for onions, may probably 
depend upon their tendency to allay 
thirst. You remember that we are told 
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in the Penteteuch, that the Children of 
Israel, in marching over the deserts of 
Arabia, cried for the garlic and onions of 
Egypt. 

Well, here we are at Alum Cave! 
Some five or six thousand feet up in the 
air. <A wilder, grander spot I never saw 
before. It is not strictly a cave, it is 
what they call in mountains “a rock- 
house,”—that is, a precipice so far pro- 
jecting over its base, as to shelter the 
space beneath from rain and snow. At 
Alum Cave the projection is so great that 
it may well be called a cave. On the 
brow of the overhanging cliff above there 
are quite a number of eagle’s nests. 
They live there all the time, Jack told 
me. I saw several careering about, and 
heard others screaming among the rocks 
above. I was reminded of Macaulay’s 
lines in Horatius: 


“ Like an eagle’s nest hangs on the crest 
Of purple Appenine!” 


I hope they may never be disturbed or 
driven away—’twould almost be treason 
to our flag to do so. 


At the lower edge or end of the cave 
is what is called the ‘ Devil’s Leap.” 
This is a cliff which, though not quite 
perpendicalar, must be one thousand feet 
to the bottom. The very thought of 
taking such a leap almost makes one’s 
hair stand on end. At the upper edge 
of the cave, the precipice closes quite 
down to the side of the mountain below, 
so that progress in that direction is im- 
possible. Just to the west of the cave 
rises another rugged mountain peak, 
whose sides are so steep that no one has 
yet been able to climb to the top of it. 
This precipice seems within a stone’s 
throw of the mouth of the cave, but as 
my friend J. C. R. was not along, I can- 
not say whether one could throw so far 
or not. Had R. gone with me as he prom- 
ised, his passion for stone-throwing would 
certainly have led him to test the matter. 
Through the sides of this beetling cliff 
are great holes. They look from where 
I stood as large as a hogshead, and give 
the cliff a very peculiar and grand ap- 
pearance. 


The cave is called Alum, because the 
water exuding from the side of the cave 
is strongly impregnated with alum. At 
the lower edge of the cave there are im- 
mense beds of almost pure alum. I got 
several large blocks of it loose with Jack’s 
axe, and brought them home with me; 
they are very beautiful. 

At the upper part of this extraordinary 
cave are large beds of sulphate of mag- 
nesia, or Epsom salts. Beautiful pieces 
of this, too, I brought off with me. 

The reader who wishes to refer to a sci- 
entific account of this cave, can do so by 
turning to pages 118 and 119 of Pro- 
fessor Staffurd’s ‘“ Geological Reconnoi- 
sance of Tennessee.” By the way, I see 
by a note of the Professor at that place, 
that Jack Bradley accompanied him to the 
cave, and he thanks Jack for his kind- 
ness to him. Jack, however, is ignorant 
that the Professor has thus spoken of 
him, Ile told me of the Profesor’s visit, 
and seemed to think his passion for 
knocking off bits of rock and looking at 
them, indicated that the gentleman was 
slightly demented—which impression I 
fear I only partially succeeded in re. 
moving from Jacks untutored mind, 

The peaks just above the Alum Cave, 
are called by the hunters ‘ Bull’s Head.” 
Their altitudes have recently been taken, 
and one of them has been found to be 
6670 feet high. This one has been called 
Mt. Le Cunte, in honour of Professor 
Le Conte of South Carolina. The other 
peak is 6559 feet high, and has been 
called Mt. Safford, for the State Geolo- 
gist of Tennessee. Mt. Washington, it 
will be recollected, is 6226 feet high—so 
the peak in the side of which Alum 
Cave is, is 444 feet higher than Mt. 
Washington. Another peak near the 
Alum Cave has been named Mt. Guyot, 
in honour of Professor Guyot of New 
Jersey. It is 6734 feet high. 

Having wandered about for an hour 
or two in the cave, I left, with regret, 
just before sun-down, tc find some water 
at which to camp for the night. We 
had intended to stop in the cave, but 
could not do without water till morning. 
We found water in about half a mile, 
and making up a large log-heap fire, we 
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eooke] our evening meal—that is, we 
cooked our meat by frying it stuck on 
the end of a stick. Reader, nothing can 
be so delicious as a piece of middling 
and corn bread after climbing all day in 
the mountains. I said something about 
honey awhile back, but not having eaten 
it under such circumstances, I cannot say 
whether it would be equal to the mid- 
dling or not. I am disposed to doubt it, 
however. We had some fresh pig along, 
but Jack and I both determined in fa- 
vour of the middling—though roast pig 
is not to be sneezed at. It is Lamb, I be- 
lieve, who says roast pig is a Chinese dis- 
covery. A fire having burned down a 
Chinaman’s hut, among the ruins was a 
pig roasted alive—or rather, dead. The 
Chinaman touching it to ascertain what 
it was, burnt his fingers, and naturally 
sticking them in his mouth to cool, made 
the discovery that roast pig is the sweet- 
est of meat. Lamb says, to this day 
whenever a man in China wishes to eat 
roast pig, he places one in his house and 
burns it over the pig’s head—that being 
the way his ancestors did, and John 
Chinaman never innovates. 

Supper over, we wrapped our blankets 
around us, and threw ourselves on the 
ground before the fire to sleep. 

“How clear and beautiful the stars 
look to night,” said I. 


** Yes,” answered Jack, “but how 
cold and distant |” 

After gazing at them a moment, I 
turned to pour out to Jack the thoughts 
his words had called up, and—will you 
believe it?—he was snoring! Sound 
asleep in half a minute! astonishing fa- 
cility that some people have of courting 
the embraces of “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer—balmy sleep.” How I envy 
them the gift. Good night! 

Monday, Nov. Tth—-Up early and 
mending our fire, we discussed our fru- 
gal meal. I felt not the slightest sore- 
ness from walking, nor inconvenience 
from sleeping on the ground in the open 
air. To-day we mean to go to the top of 
Quonacatoosa, the highest peak of the 
Smoky, and to get back to Mr. Huskey’s 
by night—a distance, in all, of sixteen 


miles. So off we started. After going 
about three or four miles, we crossed 
the path by which we would return to 
Mr. H.’s, and there we left all of our 
baggage, taking with us nothing but a 
piece of bread and meat for our dinner. 

When within two miles of the top of 
the gap through which the path leading 
to North Carolina goes, we came upon 
five most beautiful falls, or cascades, 
made by the head waters of the Pigeon, 
tumbling over the cliffs. Jack informing 
me they had no name, I determined to 
christen them, telling Jack their names, 
so that he might inform future visiters, 
which he most religiously promised to do. 
The first one come to near the Two Mile 
Tree from the top of the gap, I called 
“ Elise Cascade,” in honour of Miss K. 
R. of South Carolina; the second, about 
one hundred yards above the first, I call- 
ed the “ Maria Louisa Falls,” in honour 
of a young lady of Mississippi; the 
third, some two or three- hundred yards 
above, I named the “ Ella Fails,” in 
honour of Miss E. B. of Tennessee; the 
fourth ** Mary’s Cascade,” for Miss M. 
B. S. of Kentucky, and the fifth the 
“ Laura Falls,” for a young lady of 
Tennessee. It would be difficult to de- 
cide which is the most beautiful of these 
charming cascades. Just by the “ Ella 
Falls” is an overhanging rock, under 
which a young man from South Carolina, 
of the name of Psatter lost his life by 
freezing to death. He endeavoured to 
cross the mountains against the urgent 
remonstrance of the people at Mr. Hus- 
key’s, who told him a snow storm was 
coming on. The storm came, and to pro- 
tect himself from it, crawled under that 
rock. A week after, he was found sit- 
ting there dead, with both his eyes peck- 
ed out by the birds. The hunters dug a 
grave for him where they found him, 
and there buried him—-requiescat in 
pace. 

Having reached the gap, we turned to 
the right or west to get to the top of 
Quonacatoosa. We climbed along the 
crest of the mountains on the dividing 
line, between Tennessee and North Caro. 
lina. We came at last to a spot which 
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Jack told me was the highest point. I 
insisted he must be mistaken—that we 
ought to go further west. I found, in a 
day or two, that I was right, and again 
returned by myself, going some six miles 
from the gap before I got to the top of 
Quonacatoosa. But more of that anon. 

Jack and I got back to Mr. Huskey’s 
about dark, having made our sixteen 
miles—pretty good walking for one who 
had a large hemorrhage ao few weeks 
before, was it not? Aunt Dolly soon 
had us some of her ‘good yaller coffee.” 
Needed no rocking to sleep to-night. 

Tuesday, Nov. 8th.—llearing some- 
thing unusual at my door this morning, 
I jumped out of bed, and peeping through 
the cracks of the clap-board door, I saw 
Aunt Dolly standing there swinging a 
cow-bell to and fro quite earnestly. Is 
the old soul poking fun at me? thought 
I, No, that can’t be it, for she looks 
quite serious. Ah, I have it! Aunt 
Dolly has heard of breakfast bells and 
gongs—and knowing I am from town, 
she has concluded to ring a bell too. 
Ilaving only a sheep and a cow bell, she 
had to choose between them. I felt com- 
plimented that she selected the larger 
one, Hastily donning my toggery, laugh- 
ing the while at the breakfast bell of 
Aunt Dolly, l appeared before her soon 
as I could get my face straight. 

“Well, Mister,” she exclaimed, as 
soon as I took my seat at the table, “I 
let you sleep, thinking you was tired, 
till past ten; but I was afraid your cof- 
fee would spoil, so I rung you up to 
breakfast.” 

“Thank you, Aunt Dolly for doing so. 
I have slept quite long enough,” said I. 

I was anxious to hear Aunt D.’s ideas 
in regard to crinoline, and so, drew her 
out this morning. I assure you her 
views were very refreshing on that topic 
—rich, rare and racy. But as Eugenie 
has abolished the style, and discretion is 
the better part of valour, I believe I must 
forego the pleasure of letting Mrs. H. 
enlighten the world on this most vexed 
question. 

Learning I am within twenty-five or 
thirty miles of Quallatown, where some 
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fifteen hundred Cherokee Indians reside, 
I determined to ride over there to-mor- 
row. 

Walked down to see Jack and back, 
and read Draper. By the way this is 
one of the best books Messrs. Ilarpers 
have ever published. I am surprised it 
is not introduced into every college and 
high school in the land as a text book. 

Wishing to shave this morning after 
breakfast, I asked Aunt Dolly to favour 
me with some hot water. In trying it 
she said, ‘‘ Well, suppose you try some 
of the soap I made for my old man ;—he 
thinks it shaves mighty well, and makes 
powerful fine lather.” 

Of course I acceded to the polite re- 
quest, and finding the soap very good, 
said as much. 

‘Well, Mister,” said Aunt D., “ Ill 
bet you can’t tell what that soap is made 
out of ?” 

Remembering the “ribbon” I gave it 
up at once. 

“‘ Well, it is made out of painter grease! 
Some years since my old man killeda 
powerful fat painter, and I thought it was 
a pity to throw it away; and as he was 
not fit to eat, I concluded to make soap 
of him. He made sich powerful nice 
soap that my old man has made me keep 
some of it ever since for him to shave 
with. 

I wonder how many people in this 
world ever used panther soap? Of course 
I begged a piece of it from Aunt Dolly, 
and brought it home with me. 

As we sat down to supper Mr. H.’s son 
came running in, saying, “‘ Daddy, there’s 
fire in the mountains! and its coming 
down this way.” To the mountaineer 
the cry of “fire in the mountains” is 


more fearful than was, ‘“‘the Philistines: 


) 


be upon thee,” in the days of yore, In 
a few minutes, sometimes, his. house and. 
all are swept away by the tempest of fire 
let loose upon him by the carelessness of 
some hunter. The only remedy is to 
‘‘fire against it,’ as it is termed; that 
is, to set fire to the woods all around the 
premises sought to be protected ;—thus 
fighting fire with fire. If this is done in 
time, all is safe; but when the wind is 
high the ‘fire in the mountains” flies 
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with race-horse speed, rushing upon the 
humble cabin before any notice has been 
taken of its approach. Incontinently we 
all turned out at Mr. II.’s—I to assist the 
pretty Caroline; and by working like 
Trojans, were soon able to fire around 
Il.’s sixty or seventy acres of cleared 
land. But, whata sublime sight a fire in 
the mountains is! The whirlwind of 
flame leaps to the highest tree tops, strip- 
ping them of every leaf in a moment, 
Here and there, all through the forest, 
stand dead trees, rendered thoroughly 
combustible by the summer’s sun. Around 
these the fire seems to flap its wings with 
wild and savage joy, leaving them for 
days and nights after as burning pillars 
to mark the line of its victorious march. 

Wednesday, Nov. 9th.—Started alone 
to Quallatown on horse-back, some thirty 
miles distant. Sometimes I rode, sume- 
times | had to climb, on foot, leading my 
horse after me. I passed by my five vas- 
cades, and touched my flask to my lips in 
honour of each young lady as I passed 
by her cascade. Now, whether I drank 
any of the brandy in the flask, further 
this deponent saith not—to tell that, 
might injure his character with the afore- 
said young ladies, and no one is bound, 
you know, to criminate himself. How 
profound is the silence of the vast unin- 
habited mountains! For fifteen miles 
there is not a single cabin or sign of life. 
I saw nothing but one pheasant and one 
snow bird. For fifteen miles I seemed to 
be riding through some vast grave-yard— 
so solemn and gloomy did everything ap- 
pear. The fire of the night before had 
filled the atmosphere with a dense cloud 
of smoke, adding a sombre hue to every- 
thing. The wind wailed and sighed 
through the pine trees. Poor Psalter! 
what a lonesome time you have lying 
there all alone, amid the interminable 
forest of Quonacatuosa ! 

After getting into North Carolina the 
path is much better. It leads down the 
headwaters of the Oconalufta, a most 
beautiful stream with a beautiful Indian 
name. The hunters abbreviate the word, 
calling it the Lufta River. ‘ Dark as 
winter is the flow of Lufta rolling rap- 
idly!” The first cabin you come to is 
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that of Mr. Robert Collins, who is more 
thoroughly acquainted with the moun- 
tains than any one in thatregiin. He 
has, with the assistance of the Indians, 
cut a path to the top of Quonacatoosa, 
and from him I learned that I had not 
gone to the top of Mt. Q. by several miles. 
From Mr, Collins’ to Quallatown the road 
is pretty good, and the farms on either 
side of Lufta very beautiful. 

Having inquired the road to Qualla, I 
was told to keep to the plainest road down 
the Oconalufta—and that a white man by 
the name of Encloe lived at the Indian 
town, with whom I could stay, Think- 
ing this sufficient 1 rode on, making no 
further inquiries. Presently I saw noth- 
ing but Indian huts on either side of my 
road—the squaws making molasses out 
of the ubiquitous Sorghum, Thinking 
I should soon be at Qualla I rode on, As 
night-fall approached, I met at every step 
droves of Indians returning from gather- 
ing chesnuts, hunting, &. They were 
of all kinds and sizes—old men and 
maidens, young men and boys; some 
with game, some with fish, some with 
guns, some with bows and arrows, and 
some with ‘“ blow-guns”’—that is, long 
pieces of cane bored out, through which 
an arrow is propelled by the mouth. 
None of them seemed to know English, 
and my stock of Cherokee was quite lim- 
ited, consisting in one phrase, ‘‘ O-see-u!” 
which means, “how do you do?” To 
each group, as I passed, I said, “ O- 
see-u,”’ and they all echoed very politely, 
O-see-u! It was now getting dusk rap- 
idly, and every face I saw was quite as 
dusky. .I thought I would enquire if I 
was in the right road, but I got nothing 
in response but unintelligible Indian gut- 
turals, so I rode on thinking of Lever’s 
story of, “Lind me the loan of a gridi- 
ron.” At last it became no laughing 
matter—I knew I must be out of my 
road, or before that I should have been 
at Qualla. I was just about to conclude 
that I should have to stay at some wig- 
wam, and make the Indian understand I 
wished something to eat, by putting my 
finger in my mouth, and doing the same 
for my horse, when I saw an old squaw 
in a cabbage patch that I thought I had 
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once seen in Tennessee selling baskets. 
Calling the old crone I was rejoiced to 
find that she answered me in broken 
English. I found I was going up the 
Soco, and that the road I was in led 
through nothing but Indian huts for ten 
or fifteen miles—that I would have to go 
back and take the other road at the first 
fork. Arrived at which place I found 
three paths met there, all equally plain. 
Ilow to proceed I knew not. Just then, 
out of the bushes stepped a tall, graceful, 
handsome Indian girl, well clad, and by 
far the prettiest one I had seen. She 
seemed some seventeen or eighteen years 
old, and had the look of a lady. Accom- 
panying her was a bright faced boy of 
ten or twelve, with all the bearing of a 
gentleman’s son. The girl, 1 learned the 
next day, was the daughter of Sawnooka, 
the head Chief, and the boy his nephew. 
The young princess had a very pretty 
Indian name, which I forget, but it is 
almost as pretty in English. Her name, 
translated into English, is “‘ The Even- 
ing Cloud.” She answered “ O-see-u” 
with such a softand beautiful accent that 
I felt certain I could make her under- 
stand me. So, pointing along one road 
and then another, I said intermediately, 
“Qualla?” My beauty, with the sweet- 
est little smile imaginable, and the most 
musical of tones, said, “Qualla!” and 
pointed across the creek. ‘‘ Ilow far is 
it?” said I, holding up my fingers one at 
atime. She seemed to catch my mean- 
ing immediately, for she answeied— 
“‘Qualla!” and held up one of her fin- 
gers, meaning it was one mile, I sup- 
posed. Instinctively I raised my cap 
and thanked her. She did not understand 
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my words, but seemed to catch my mean- 
ing from my manner. Ineclining her 
head in response, ‘ The Evening Cloud” 
floated gracefully off. I have half a sus- 
picion that I was about half in love with 
her, on first sight, and that with a wo- 
man’s quickness she knew it. The 
** Evening Cloud ”’ had directed me right; 
in about a mile I came to Quallatown, 
and found Mr. Encloe’s, 

Here then, I am, reader, at Quallatown, 
in Jackson county, N. C., surrounded by 
sume fifteen hundred Indians, At sup- 
per Mr. Encloe and I sat down to table 
with several Indians, and two of Mr. E.’s 
negroes waited on us. The ends of the 
earth seemed to have met around that 
table—Europe, America and Africa, were 
all there!—the children of Japhet, of 
Shem, and of Ham. That Scripture oc- 
curred to me, as I sat eating—‘‘ God shall 
enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his 
servant !” 

I found the Indians’ call the highest 
point of the Smoky Mountains ‘ Quo- 
nacatoosa.” As the name is very beau- 
tiful, and as it is always in better taste 
to retain the Indian names when we can, 
I insist that it shail not be called either 
Mt. Clingman or Mt. Buckly, as each of 
these gentlemen seem to wish but that it 
shall be still known by the euphonious 
name of Quonacatoosa. It is 6,770 feet 
high, and is the highest spot East of the 
Rocky Mountains, 

Reader, perhaps in some future num- 
ber I may give you ‘‘ Quallatown and the 
ascent of Quonacatoosa.” For the pres- 
ent, good night! 
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Jo a Bouquet of Spring Flowers gathered in Cedar Grove Cemetery. 


BY FANNY FIELDING, OF NORFOLK, VA. 


Bright visitants from out the Quiet Land, 

Bear ye a message from the sheeted dead— 

Utt’ring in silent beauty and perfume, 

In faultless form and variegated bloom, 
What they have said, 


The brothers of that noiseless, shadowy band ? 


Blue Violets from off a Maiden’s grave— 

Aye, ye have caught your colour from her eyes ;— 

Too soon they grew a weary of the earth, 

And lightly closed them by the household hearth 
And sought the skies, 


By whom the weeping willows softly wave. 


Rose, reddened with the fever of a cheek— 

Not cool, when Beauty to her dreamless rest 

Went blushing from an atmosphere of praise 

Where Adulation’s sun warmed al] her days,— 
Her sleep the best, 


Where Courtiers come not, save in silence meek. 
? r 


Snow-drops! O, Baby! in your tiny hands, 

Clasping the same the day you went away! 

Wee waxen-fingers—fair and fragile things, 

Fitting to match the snowy little wings 
You sought that day ; 


Still bear they flowers in those far-off lands? 


Rosemary, Rue, ye dark funeral weeds,— 

Sweet Sage, the plant to Wisdom consecrate ; 

Ye grew above the still and lifeless form; 

His busy brain the workshop of the worm, 
Of one whom fate 


Did disappoint of high Ambition’s deeds. 


Mute Messengers! as mutely I receive 
The words ye breathe—the burning thoughts ye wake 
Of Death’s dark Winter—Resurrection’s Spring,— 
To human kin a deep mysterious thing, 

Yet let us take 


Courage from this---- The Dead again shall live.” 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 





LORD MACAULAY’S LETTER TO THE BIOGRAPHER OF JEFFERSON. 


LETTER FROM HON. HENRY 8S. RANDALL. 


CorTLaNnD Viuace, N. Y., 
June 3, 1860. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 


I am informed that among the com- 
ments of the English press on Lord Ma- 
caulay’s recently published letter to me 
—all of which escaped my notice amidst 
my engagements at the Charleston Con- 
vention——are some which intimate doubts 
whether that letter contained a fair ex- 
pression of its author’s opinions in re- 
gard to the institutions of the United 
States. A slip has recently been for- 
warded to me, cut from the New York 
Times, I believe, which gives a letter 
copied from some unnamed English news- 
paper, the writer of which, a Mr. Wil- 
liam Parker Snow, avers that in conver- 
sations with himself in 1850, Lord Ma- 
caulay uttered “ sentiments somewhat 
different” from those written to me, and 
that conversations held seven years later 
with him disclosed no change in his 
views. But the portion of Mr. Snow’s 
communication to which I most particu- 
larly wish to call attention, is as follows: 


“ The style of the letter to Mr. Ran- 
dall is partly such as belongs to Lord 
Macaulay and partly not. Llerfce I infer 
that it may have been written hastily, 
or under that illness from which he was 
recovering just about the time it is 
dated.” 


The above remarks will probably de- 
rive a degree of importance in the pub- 
lic eye, from the fact that in the edito. 
rial preface to the letter, Mr. Snow is 
stated to have been a former secretary of 
Lord Macaulay. And I am told that an- 
other. ‘‘ former secretary” of the de- 
ceased historian has very confidently as- 


sumed that he never could have uttered 
such views and in such a form, if he had 
supposed there was the least chance of 
their being made public. 


Both of these assumptions imply that 
I have intentionally or unintentionally 
done an injustice to Lord Macaulay in 
permitting the publication of his letter. 
The letter itself exhibits no marks of 
haste er illness. The penmanship indi- 
cates unusual care. The punctuation is 
complete. Two or three slight verbal 
corrections are interlined, which are 
shown by the different hue of the ink to 
have been made after the body of the 
letter was written, The sentiments ex- 
pressed are, in spite of Mr, Snow’s re- 
collections, the deliberate ones of the 
writer, as I have the means to show, and 
will show before closing this letter. 


The inuendo that I must have violated 
his confidence, not being founded on any 
known fact, is simply impudent. When 
Lord Macaulay poured out his burning 
strictures on American Institutions, he 
was addressing an entire personal stran- 
ger, and one whom he knew to be an 
American citizen. His letter contained 
no injunction of secresy, expressed or 
implied. There had been nothing in the 
previous correspondence to render such 
an injunction unnecessary, if he consid- 
ered secrecy desirable. I had not even 
asked his opinions of our institutions; 
he threw them out argumentatively, 
ostensibly to fortify or explain an ad- 
verse position taken in a previous letter 
to me.* 

Several eminent literary gentlemen 
urged the publication of his letter soon 
after it was received by me. They be- 
lieved it contained an expression of its 





* It is proper to say, however, that at a subsequent stage of the correspondence, he ap- 


peared to think that [ had asked his opinions, forgetting, for the moment, that he had at 


the time of expressing those opinions assigned a wholly different, and the real reason 


for so doing. 
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author’s political opinions not to be found 
in his published writings, which would 
deeply interest his world-wide circle of 
readers; and they argued that all the 
circumstances went to show that Lord 
Macaulay himself could feel no aversion 
to its publication. Indeed, one well- 
known literary gentleman—a not unfa- 
miliar acquaintance of his Lordship— 
entertained no doubt that the letter was 
intended for that express purpose. I did 
not feel certain that either of these con- 
clusions was correct. I knew that im- 
mediate publication would subject the 
author to attacks which he might regard 
as annoyances. I thought that a proper 
delicacy required me, if I erred in the 
matter, to err on the safe side. I there- 
fore positively declined to allow the let- 
ter to be read beyond a limited circle of 
friends, who were distinctly apprized 
that no allusions to it must go before 
the public. 

After Lord Macaulay’s death, the sug- 
gestions in regard to publication were 
renewed. No petty annoyances could 
now reach him who “sleeps well” in 
Westminster Abbey. I asked myself if 
it was probable or possible that this sin- 
gularly bold and frank man had, in the 
full maturity of his powers and his fame, 
uttered deliberate opinions on topics of 
public concern, which he would be un- 
willing to have submitted to the inspec- 
tion and the judgment of posterity ; and 
my conclusion was that the adoption of 
such a hypothesis would be an insult to 
his memory. On this conclusion I acted. 
And Iam willing to submit the propri- 
ety of my conduct not alone to “triers 
of the vicinage,” but to the countrymen 
of Lord Macaulay. 

I will now place beyond cavil the fact 
that the opinions in regard to the insti- 
tutions of the United States, expressed 
in his letter to me of May 23, 1857, were 
deliberate ones, 

On the 18th of January, 1857, Lord 
Macaulay wrote to me: 


“‘T shall look forward with curiosity 
to the appearance of your life of Jeffer- 
son. I cannot say that he is one of my 
heroes ; but it is very probable that you 


may convince me that I have formed an 
erroneous estimate of his character. 
* * * There can, I apprehend, 
be no doubt that your institutions have, 
during the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, been constantly becoming more Jef- 
fersonian and less Washingtonian.” 


In my reply to this letter, I said, in 
substance, that while I well understood 
the difference between a British Whig and 
an American Democrat, I was surprised 
to find that a heart large enough to 
feel sympathy for Clive and Hastings 
had no warm corner in it for Thomas 
Jefferson. His answer was his letter of 
May 23, 1857. It will be remembered 
that in this he closes his formidable ar- 
ray of objections to our institutions, and 
his gloomy prophecies in regard to their 
future, by saying: ‘ Thinking thus, of 
course I cannot reckon Jefferson among the 
benefactors of mankind.” In the begin- 
ning of the same letter the idea is as 
distinctly thrown out, by implication, 
that the attack on American institutions 
to follow, is made for the purpose of sus- 
taining or showing the reasonableness of 
his previously expressed unfavourable es- 
timate of Jefferson. It clearly appears, 
then, that the views he entertained of 
our institutions when his last letter was 
written were entertained by him when 
his preceding one was written, or else 
that in the intervening four or five 
months he had entirely changed his 
ground for not classing Jefferson as “one 
of his heroes”—for not reckoning him 
“‘among the benefactors of mankind.” 


More than a year elapsed before I an- 
swered the last in date of the above- 
named letters. His reply was immedi- 
ate, and it was dated October 9, 1858. 
In this he said: 


“In that letter you expressed, without 
the smallest discourtesy, a very decided 
dissent from some opinions which I have 
long held firmly. * * * * Tam per- 
fectly aware of the immense progress 
which your country has made and is 
making in population and wealth. I 
know that the labourer with you has 
large wages, abundant food, and the 
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means of giving some education to his 
children. But I see no reason for at- 
tributing those things to the policy of 
Jefferson. I see no reason to believe 
that your progress wonld have been less 
rapid-—that your labouring people would 
have been worse fed, or taught, if your 
Government had been conducted on the 
principles of Washington and Ilamilton. 
Nay, you will, I am sure, acknowledge 
that the progress you are now making is 
only a continuation of the progress which 
you have been making ever since the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and 
that the blessings which you now enjoy 
were enjoyed by your forefathers, who 
were loyal subjects of the kings of Eng- 
land. The contrast between the Jabour- 
ers of New York and the labourers of 
Europe is not stronger now than it was 
when New York was goverened by no- 
blemen and gentlemen commissioned 
under the English great seal. And there 
are at this moment dependencies of the 
English crown in which all the phenom- 
ena which you attribute to purely Demo- 
cratic institutions, may be seen in the 
highest perfection. The Colony of Vic- 
toria in Australia was planted only 
twenty years ago. The population is 
now, I suppose, near a million. The 
revenue is enormous, nearly a million 
sterling, and raised without any mur. 
muring. The wages of labour are higher 
than they are even with you. Immense 
sums are expended on education. And 
this isa province governed by the dele- 
gate of a hereditary sovereign. It, there- 
fore, seems to me quite clear that the 
facts which you cite to prove the excel- 
lence of purely democratic institutions 
ought to be ascribed, not to those insti- 
tutions, but to causes which operated in 
America long before your Declaration of 
Independence, and which are still opera- 
ting in many parts of the British Em- 
pire. You will perceive, therefure, that 
I do not propose, as you thought, to sac- 
rifice the interests of the present genera- 
tion to those of remote generations. It 
would, indeed, be absurd in a, nation to 
part with institutions to which it is in- 
debted for immense present prosperity, 
from an apprehension that, after the 
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lapse of a century, those institutions may 
be found to produce mischief. But I do 
not admit that the prosperity which your 
country enjoys arises from those parts 
of your polity which may be called in 
an especial manner Jeffersonian. Those 
parts of your polity already produce bad 
effects, and will, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, produce fatal effects, if they 
shall last till North America has two 
hundred inhabitants to the square mile.” 


As Lord Macaulay, in his letter here- 
tofure published, made allusion to “ odi- 
ous stories” about Mr. Jefferson’s “ pri- 
vate life,” it is perhaps no more than 
just to him to say that in a letter to me 
dated January 8, 1859, he substantially 
avows that he reposes no further confi- 
dence in those “ stories;” but his re- 
marks on the subject are so blended with 
expressions in regard to my Life of Jef- 
ferson, which was then published and in 
his possession, that I do not choose to 
quote them. 


I have now given extracts from all the 
letters I ever received from him, which 
touch on the subject under discussion. 
That of May 23, 1857, was published en- 
tire and verbatim, with the exception of 
an introductory portion, which pertains 
to wholly different matters. From the 
other two, from which extracts are now 
made, I have excluded some passages at 
the places indicated by asterisks, which 
pertain to the same subjects with the 
portions which are quoted, but they more 
particularly refer to my positions and 
views, and would, therefore, less interest 
the public; and in neither instance does 
their omission change or qualify the gen- 
eral tenor or spirit of the published con- 
text. 


As this publication may meet other 
than American eyes, I do not blush to 
add, in conclusion, that the entire letters 
from which the preceding extracts are 
made will be most willingly submitted to 
the inspection of any gentleman in the 
wide world who will call upon me for 
that purpose. 


Your obedient servant, 
Henry S. Ranpatt. 
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She brought it forth in agony and gloom, 
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Lying within a splendour-faded room ;—— 


A woman, struggling with her woman’s doom. 


Old was her face, but she was young in years, 
For what had shrunk the flesh, were shrinking fears, 


And what had dimmed the eyes were blinding tears. 


“ There’s hope,” the good physician softly said ; 
And so we bathed and bathed the burning head, 
And counted all the night hours round the bed. 


And so the morrow came, and so ’twas spent, 
And other morrows came, and lagged, and went; 
And still above the bed we watching bent. 


At last the long-strained bow of suffering broke, 
And shivering into sense, she peaceful, woke, 


And strangely gazed around, aud siniled, and spoke. 


“ Where am I, and what am I ;—where is she— 

- ° ss . 
The babe? O bring my babe of shame to me, 
My darling, precious babe of infamy !’ 


And so we left her in her first sweet rest, 
Clasping the infant to her milky breast ; 
And felt that she was blest, and we were blest. 


And the babe grew, and unto it she gave 
> D> 
The name of “ Mercy,” knowing that would save, 4 


If aught would save, the child beyond the grave. 


And she, the mother, lived not long, but while i 
She lived, apart she lived, and knew no guile, 
But ne’er was heard to speak or seen to smile. 


And when at last she faded out of sight, 
“Mercy” stood o'er her, and though darkest night, 
She saw, or thought she saw, in Heaven a light. 


And she, the daughter, reaching years of fame, 


’ 


Espoused “ Example,” in whose shining name 


Were lost all trace and lineage of shame. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 


CHAPTER VIII, 
THE CRUSADERS. 


The assassination of Pierre de Castel- 
nau filled Pope Innocent with fears. He 
raged, stormed, and anathematized by 
turns. That he who had triumphed over 
the most powerful lords of Germany, and 
forced even the great Philip Augustus to 
yield, should be braved and defied by a 
simple count, was moustrous, incredible ! 
But soon his wrath subsided, and he be- 
gan to reflect that all this violence did 
his own cause, that of the church, no 
good, and, above all, the count no harm; 
and then he became entirely calm, and 
prepared to put in motion all the engines 
of papal authority. 


Innocent published a bull, in which, 
after declaring that the devil had insti- 
gated his ‘chief minister, the Count of 
Toulouse,’ to assassinate the Legate, he 
‘discharged, by apostolic authority, all 
those who believed themselves bound to 
this count by any oath, either of alle- 
giance or fidelity, and allowed any catho- 
lic man to pursue his person and retain 
his territories.’ Throughout France and 
the adjoining countries his priests pro- 
mulgated a crusade, offering spoils and 
absolution of sins to all who took up 
arms against the count and his heretic 
followers. 

Though a brave prince, Raymond VI, 
was naturally of a mild disposition, and 
had the happiness of his subjects greatly 
at heart. As soon as he heard of the 
Legate’s death, he went with his nephew, 
the Viscount de Beziers, to the Abbot of 
Citeaux, and declared that he had known 
nothing of the crime, and that, so far 
from having instigated the murderer, he 
felt the greatest abhorrence for the deed. 
The abbot, a proud and haughty prelate, 
referred him to the pope. Raymond well 
knew the stern and unbending character 
of Innocent. He saw that it would be 
vain to hope for pardon; that unless he 
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made submission, the Crusaders would 
invade his territories and destroy every- 
thing which opposed them. The image 
of desolation thus presented was insuffer- 
able, and he informed the abbot that he 
was prepared to submit to the pope’s 
authority. Ilis nephew, the Viscount of 
Beziers, refused to submit. ‘to the ab- 
bot’s threats, he replied that be had no 
desire to oppose the pope, or his army— 
but if they entered his dominions to 
attack his subjects, that he would defend 
himself in the best manner he was able ; 
and then, without waiting for the abbot’s 
answer, he mounted his horse and gal- 
loped off, followed by his retinue of lords 
and knights. 

A short time after this scene, the inha- 
bitants of St. Giles might have been 
observed, one morning, to be agitated by 
sume remarkable event which had occur- 
red or was about to occur. Groups of 
men at the corners of the streets, and in 
the public places, talked in a low tone, 
shook their heads, and went through all 
the movements of such assemblies, when 
occupied by some strange affair. All at 
once these low whispers and shrugs were 
checked by a procession of monks, who 
appeared with the cowls of their black 
gowns drawn down over their faces, 
taking their way slowly and in solemn 
silence towards the cathedral, beneath 
the door ef which they disappeared. 
Then when the monks were no longer 
visible, while the agitated crowd were 
gazing at the dvor, another procession 
appeared, as sad as the lust. This was 
an old man wrapped in a large cloak 
and riding a mule, followed by a few 
mournful attendants. Sorrow and mor 
tification had so changed his feature 
that he was scarcely recognized for him 
who had been called ‘the proud Ray- 
mond.’ The old count slowly dismount 
ed and entered the cathedral, as the 
priests had done before him, and there, 
with a cord around his neck, and his 
shoulders bare, before the tomb of the 
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murdered Castelnau, he was scourged 
with rods, as Ilenry II. had been before 
the shrine of Thomas Becket. When he 
had suffered this painful and humiliating 
ceremony, the count surrendered seven 
of his castles to the pope, and set out for 
Rome, 

But while Raymond was thus hum- 
bling himself before Innocent, the Vis- 
count Roger was collecting his forces and 
making preparations to resist the attacks 
of his enemies. He abandoned the lesser 
towns of his dominions and confined his 
efforts to defending Beziers and Caracas- 
sone, the chief of his cities. Messen- 
gers were despatched to every part of 
the country to hasten the arrival of his 
troops; parties of knights were on con- 
stant expeditions to guard the convoys of 
provisions which were bound for the two 
cities, and such was the activity cf his 
followers that, long before the enemy 
were prepared to march against him, he 
had strongly garrisoned and provisioned 
the above cities, the only ones he intend- 
ed to dispute with the Crusaders. 

He entrusted Beziers to one of his 
bravest lieutenants, and took himself the 
command of Carcassone, the larger of 
the two cities. 

The Crusaders, among whom were many 
of the highest nobles of France, began 
their march from Avignon early in the 
spring. Wherever they passed all was 
destroyed,—the whole land was made 
desolate. Nothing was to be seen but 
ruined fields, burnt houses, and the dead 
bodies of the peasants, Priests and in- 
quisitors came behind and burnt those 
who were spared by the soldiers of the 
cross. It was Pope Innocent’s desire 
that when the expedition was once under- 
taken, the country should be thoroughly 
purged, and the priests of the orders of 
St. Dominie and St. Francis, which had 
been created a short time before, took 
care to act in the spirit of their master— 
that is, if a heretic escaped being burnt 
alive, it was because he had died on the 
rack, 

The Crusaders appeared before Beziers 
in the middle of July. The city was 
immediately invested. The majority of 


the men of property in Beziers were 
catholic, and they knew that if the army 
of the cross was once admitted within 
the walls, they would destroy indiscrimi- 
nately all that came in their way. They 
therefore entreated the Albigenses of the 
city to become catholics, in order that the 
Crusaders might continue their march 
without entering the gates. To these 
entreaties the Albigenses replied, that 
‘they would never consent to purchase 
life at the price of renouncing their faith, 
and that if God permitted them to die 
four the sake of his name, it would be a 
greater honor than they deserved.’ Then 
the catholics had recourse to Arnold, 
Abbot of ,Citeaux, named by the pope 
Legate Commander of the Holy Army. 
The abbot replied, by swearing a great 
oath that unless every one, catholic or 
heretic, in the city submitted on the 
instant, he would have no merey. Upon 
receiving this discouraging reply, the 
deputation went back, greatly afflicted. 
At the gates they were met by the garri- 
son of the city, going out to make a sally. 
The Crusaders drew up in line, and then 
marched forward to meet them. The 
two hosts came together, but it was evi- 
dent at once that the Crusaders were 
superior, both in numbers and the art of 
war. The men of Beziers were driven 
back, step by step, until they were di- 
rectly beneath the walls. Then, when 
their friends opened the gates to receive 
them, their enemies poured forward and 
entered the gates before they could be 
closed. The city was taken in an instant. 
The inhabitants were pursued through 
the long and narrow streets by parties of 
the enemy, fresh numbers of whom were 
continually arriving, and all were cut 
down without mercy. On all sides de- 
spairing cries and shouts of triumph 
were heard, and the thick smoke and 
lurid flame of burning houses were seen, 
which the Crusaders had pillaged and 
then set on fire. 

The abbot Arnold overlooked the walls 
from an eminence not far distant. He 
saw the soldiers, laden with spoils, or 
dashing along in pursuit of their victims, 
who soon fell from exhaustion or fear, 
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and were pierced with their daggers. At 
this spectacle the fanatic Arnold smiled 
with joy. He was gazing at the red 
cross flag upon the walls, when a messen- 
ger came in breathless haste to demand, 
on the part of the leader of the assault, 
how the heretics were to be distinguished 
from the catholics, 

“Kill them all!” replied he. “The 
Lord will know his own.”’* 

His commands were obeyed. Thirty 
thousand of the inhabitants were slain— 
sone historians say sixty thousand. The 
church of St. Nazarius alone, whose bell 
was tolled during the whole massacre, 
was filled with bodies—the bodies of 
those who had taken refuge before the 
altar, 

The city was then razed and burnt. 


On the first of August, ten days after 
the sack of Beziers, the Crusaders came 
in sight of Carcassone. Their army had 
by this time increased to three hundred 
thousand men. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CARCASSONE. 


Carcassone was a much stronger city 
than Beziers, and defended by a larger 
garrison, who were encouraged by the 
presence of their prince. Roger opposed 
the attacks of the Crusaders at the head 
of his men, and every assault of the ene- 
my was repulsed with a fury equal to 
their own. Nevertheless, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, the first bastion was 
taken; but there was a second which 
must be gained before they came to the 
gates, 


For eight days the iron-clad soldiers 
threw themselves in continual assaults 
against the defense and its occupants— 
but they were driven back at all points. 
The skillful manoeuvres of the viscount’s 
leaders destroyed the value of any advan- 
tage gained by the besiegers, and for 


eight days they held the bastion without 
the Crusaders being able to drive them 
out. However, the walls began to yield 
to the masses of stone from the battering 
engines, and finding the defense no long- 
er tenable, they retreated into the city. 
The battle was now to be hand-to-hand 
at the gates of the city itself. But before 
the assault was again begun, the King of 
Anagon, one of the Crusaders, offered 
himself as a mediator between the vis- 
count and the legate. Arnold, who ex- 
pected that the city would soon fall, 
offered to allow Roger to leave the city, 
with twelve companions, provided the 
place was surrendered and the rest of 
the inhabitants abandoned to his plea- 
sure. The viscount replied ‘that he 
would be flayed alive rather than submit 
to such terms;’ and as this was what 
Arnold had expected, everything was 
prepared for an immediate and final 
assault. Ile sent word to Master Theo- 
dosius, once arch-deacon of Notre Dame 
at Paris, but now engineer to the Holy 
Army, to bring forward all his machines 
and engines to batter the walls of the 
city, and make a breach for the soldiers. 
Fresh assistants were sent to the mines, 
which were being dug beneath the ram- 
parts, and every precaution was taken to 
make success certain. 


At last all was ready, the trumpets 
sounded, and amid a shower of arrows 
the immense multitude, headed by their 
chiefs, rushed towards their enemies, 
drawn upin a line before the gates of 
the city. But they were met half way 
by the viscount’s men, who bore the at- 
tack without retreating a step, and then 
the real battle commenced, to which the 
combat at the bastions had been but 
child’s play. 

Clouds of arrows from the light-armed 
troops rattled against the shields of the 
combatants, or pierced through their ar- 
mour; but of these they took no heed, 
nor stopped fighting even for a moment; 
and if, by any chance, a knight or man- 
at-arms had his sword or lance snapt in 
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the encounter, he caught a battle-axe or 
mace from some one who had fallen, and 
continued the battle, striking such blows 
upon the caps of the enemy as it seemed 
no human strength could withstand. 

While these fierce combats were held 
at the gutes of the city, and the battle- 
ments trembled with every mass of rock 
sent from the engines of Master Theodo- 
sius, another fight was held in the mines. 
The besieged had made a countermine, 
and when the two bodies of workmen 
had come close to each other, when but a 
thin mass of earth separated them, their 
places were taken by men-at-arms, who 
knocked down the wall in a moment, and 
attacked each other as furiously as if 
they fought in open day, and not in half 
obscurity. 

Thus above and under ground fierce 
encounters took place, in which, from the 
bravery of the combatants, a multitude 
of men fell upon both sides, but the Cru- 
saders met with much greater loss than 
their enemies. 

These assaults were renewed, and the 
ditches were filled with dead; but the 
Crusaders gained no advantage. It was, 
however, impossible for the viscount to 
defend the city much longer. An im- 
mense number of the men had fallen, 
but he also had lost a great part of his 
men. The Crusaders, who were every 
day receiving fresh troops, could easily 
spare those who had been killed, but the 
viscount was obliged to use the greatest 
skill in placing his men to oppose the 
coutinual attacks of the enemy on all 
sides, and he saw that unless he soon 
received aid, the city would be forced to 
open its gates. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


In a private room of the viscount’s 
palace in Carcassone sat two men in con- 
versation. They were both young—one 
of them completely armed, with his 
sword lying upon a table at his side; 
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the other wearing only a steel gorget, 
over which fell a lace collar, confined by 
a diamond brooch, and in place of his 
helmet a small velvet beret with a black 
feather, 

One of these men was Roger, Viscount 
of Carcassone and Beziers; the other was 
the Knight Raoul D’Espalion, his com- 
panion in arms. 

The knight’s countenance was com- 
posed—the viscount’s gloomy. After a 
pause in the conversation, the viscount 
continued : 

‘“T confess it—I am astonished,” said 
he. ‘Why do these mercenaries and 
adventurers, who are loaded with plun- 
der, still serve the legate with so much 
ardor !” 

“They are not yet sufficiently rich,” 
replied the knight; ‘‘ they wish for more 
plunder still.” 

‘‘For more plunder! They have pil- 
laged so many cities even the men-at- 
arms live like lords. At the sack of Be- 
ziers alone so much booty was taken that 
the meanest adventurer has his food 
served upon plates of silver. Even the 
common soldiers wear arms fit for princes, 
and sleep in tents supported by silken 
cords,”’ 

“Tt is true,” replied the knight, “ they 
have sacked many rich cities, but Car- 
cassonne, the chief of them all, is not 
yet taken. They may now have plates of 
silver and golden armor and tents with 
silken cords, but do you not understand, 
my lord? When Carcassonne is taken 
they expect to have plates of gold, 
jewelled weapons, and tents entirely of 
silk, or rather palaces of marble. Ah, 
these men are not wanting in discern- 
ment. ‘The adventurers say that if Beziers 
was rich Carcassonne is still richer, the 
fanatics, that if at Beziers so many 
heretics were killed, here the whole race 
will be destroyed; and they are right— 
provided the heretics permit it.” 

“ And of these three hundred thousand 
men,” said the Viscount, in a tone of 
gloomy thought, “the half fight for plun- 
der, the rest fur blood, none for any 
injuries done them by my subjects. For 
one of these two things thousands are 
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every day killed. Are they brave men 
or fools.” 

“They are worse, they are fanatics, 
The Legate has promised them paradise, 
as you know, if they fall beneath the 
banner of Jesus, and this gives them 
courage. You saw how, time after time, 
they raised the ladders, which were 
thrown, filled with men, from the walls. 
They fight like enthusiasts.” 

** Say rather like devils! If they again 
attack the walls upon all sides, the lower 
town must be taken. But then the citadel 
remains.” 

“On the contrary, my lord, I think 
that the lower town will yet hold outa 
long time. The walls are strong, the 
ditches are deep, the gates are too heavy 
to be moved by the engines. The battle- 
ments are so bravely defended by your 
men-at-arms, that the enemy have not 
gained the least advantage. Ah, the 
Legate wastes his time! Unless the city 
is yielded—” 

“But I will never yield it on the terms 
he offers!” interrupted the Viscount. 
“Rather than do so I will march out and 
attack him in his camp. It is much 
better for my subjects to die in battle 
than to be burnt at the stake.” 

“When everything else has failed,” 
said the knight, “it will yet be time for 
doing that. But did not the Count Ray- 
mond de Foix promise you supplies of 
men and money? They should have ar- 
rived by this time ?” 

“ Certainly, he promises,” said the Vis- 
count, frowning, ‘and yet he has always 
delayed. God’s truth! I believe he is 
afraid to assist me against these Cru- 
saders.” 

“There are some who would say that 
in this he showed his wisdom,” said the 
knight, “for the Count’s territories lie 
adjacent to Carcassonne, and as soon as 
the city fell they would naturally enter 
his country to take their revenge. But 
one lord should never desert another ?” 

“JT thought my cousin of Foix was a 
brave and noble prince,” replied Roger, 
“but I am not satisfied with his conduct 
in this affair,” 

“But, Messire, it is said that the 
Count is now in Gascony, or the Tou- 
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lousain, collecting his forces, It is doubt- 
less to come to your aid.” 

“It may be,” seid Roger, gloomily, 
“but I think not. He is getting together 
his troops to defend himself if he is at- 
tacked, without thinking of my fate.” 

“The fact is, Messire,” said the knight, 
leaning back and playing with his dagger 
as the Viscount paced the room, ‘Count 
Raymond is not a man of sagacious views. 
If he united his forces with those of your 
lorship these Crusaders could make no 
resistance, and would disperse or be 
all killed, but if the city is taken his 
lands will be at their mercy, that is the 
mercy of a set of hungry wolves.” 

“ Ah, Count of Foix, perhaps you will 
yet feel the misery of those you refused 
to aid; you will some day ery aloud for 
succor, and some will come to you!” 

* And yet,” said Roger, in a less bitter 
tone, ‘‘the count may be assembling bis 
followers to aid me, and I do him injus- 
tice. But if he delays much longer he 
will come too late. I have continual re- 
ports, and 1 know much better than you, 
Raoul, the state of the city. Is there no 
way of hastening his arrival, if he really 
means to assist me? No, the whole 
country is filled with armed men, and a 
letter would be intercepted and the mes- 
senger killed befure he was three leagues 
on his journey.” 

‘Well, then, let it be a verbal mes- 
sage; that is not such as the enemy can 
read.” 

‘‘ Where is a man sufficiently intelli- 
gent and devoted.” 

‘‘There are many such, my lord; give 
me the message and I will convey it to 
the Count.” 

“No, no!” replied the Viscount, “if 
you were killed I should never console 
myself. It is not worth the risk.” 

‘But, Messire,” replied the knight, 
“the danger is not great, It is neces- 
sary that the Count of Foix should know 
the state of the city, and” 

“But you will have to pass the bridge 
of Limoux, and it is guarded- I will 
find some stout squire, who will carry the 
Count a letter sewed into his coat, which 
will not be found unless the closest search 
is made.” E 
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“But it may be found,” replied the 
knight, “and then they will cut off the 
squire’s head, put the letter in his mouth, 
and throw it over the walls, as was done 
at Mirabeau. No, my lord, this plan 
would certainly fail. I will take a swift 
horse and go to Pau, Soubes, or Oléron, 
wherever the Count may be, and tell him 
your condition. Remember, my lord, I 
have the honour to be your companion in 
arms, and I pray you permit me, in an 
affair of so little danger, to show my de- 
votion.” 

‘Be it so then, Raoul,” said the Vis- 
count, “but if you are killed I shall 
always be unhappy. And now when will 
you set out?” 

“Immediately.” 

“No. I think it will be safer to wait 
until night.’’ 

“Then I will set out at midnight; and 
this is more agreeable to me, as I wish 
to pay a visit to my uncle.” 

“Well, that is arranged,” said the Vis- 
count, ‘Say to the Count of Foix that 
the city is surrounded by the enemy, 
three hundred thousand in number, and 
that, on account of their numbers, it is 
extremely difficult to oppose them at every 
point. You will tell him the importance 
of preserving Carcassonne for the enemy, 
for they can only enter his territories 
through its gates. Thev will never leave 
a place so important unconquered in 
their rear. But you know perfectly the 
state of affairs, and there is no need of 
any further instructions, Now, choose 
the fleetest of my horses, and take every 
precaution to avoid the enemy.” 

“| have my own war-horse,” said the 
knight. 

“But you do not need a horse of large 
limb. Take my Arabian. He is of the 
breed which the Arabs call ‘ without 
fatigue,’ and in all Italy there is no grey- 
hound which can outstrip him. Have 
you money ?” 

“Quite enough. The ransom of my 
two prisoners amounted to five thousand 
livres, and I have nearly all of it.” 

“But your horse may fail, and then 
you will be obliged to buy another, and 
here is a purse of a thousand more. See 
the sun is setting, and you wish to pay a 


visit, I will not detain you. At midnight 
I will go with you to the gates.” 

The knight buckled on his sword, took 
his casque and left the apartment. The 
Viscount fulded his arms on the table, 
leaned his head upon them and reflected. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE LOVERS. 


Raoul passed through a long gallery, 
until he came to his room, and then clos- 
ing the door, went to a recess, took a key 
and opened a carved coffer of walnut 
wood, with silver bosses. From this he 
took a roll of parchment, which enveloped 
a letter on silken paper, which was just 
beginning to take the place of parch- 
ment. The sun had set a few moments 
before, and the soft twilight was illu- 
mined by an August moon, A breeze 
from the west rustled the leaves of a tall 
poplar growing before the window, but 
so gently that it scarcely moved the locks 
of the young knight’s hair. By the last 
light of day he read the letter taken from 
the coffer. Then, when he had finished, 
without taking off his armor, he put on 
a velvet surcoat, and laying aside his 
iron gauntlets, supplied their place with 
gloves of perfumed leather. He then 
passed a comb through his hair, curled 
his mustache, changed his large cross- 
handled sword, with its iron hilt and 
leather belt, for one smaller and of more 
beautiful workmanship, took a cap from 
which floated a white plume, and left 
the room, 

In order to understand the reason why 
Raoul dressed himself so carefully, and 


whom he was about to visit, a few words. 


are necessary. His half-uncle, the Baron 
of Mauvesin, had taken refuge in Car- 
cassonne, like the greater number of the 
Viscount’s people; the old knight had 
supported the Albigeois, never attended 
mass, and in consequence of Innocent’s 
wish to levy upon his lands a long-for- 
gotten claim for tithes, denied the au- 
thority of the Pope. In coming to Car- 
cassonne he brought with him his son 
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anddaughter. A long time—many years— 
before Raoul had paid a visit to his uncle’s 
castle, on the frontiers of Rousillon, where 
he had become well acquainted with his 
two cousins, Emauton and Agnés, At that 
time Raoul and Emauton were boys of 
sixteen, and always companions. They 
often chased together the wild goats of 
the mountains which rose on every side 
of the castle of Mauvesin, and the friend- 
ship contracted amid these wild scenes 
and adventures had never been inter- 
rupted. The two young men had sepa- 
rated only when Raoul, at eighteen, had 
set out for Paris, to enter the service of 
King Philip, whose reputation for chivalry 
attracted to his court all young knights 
about to commence their career in arms. 

When Raoul left Languedoc, Emanson 
was a boy of seventeen, gay and thought- 
less; when he returned, he was a brave 
knight; Raoul had left Agnés a pretty 
little girl of fourteen or fifteen, she was 
now a beautiful woman. 


In ten minutes Raoul came in sight 
of a house half hidden by the thick 
boughs of several large chestnuts, He 
was about to knock for the porter to un- 
bar the gate, and had raised his hand 
for the purpose, when a thought re- 
strained him. Leaving the gate, he fol- 
lowed the wall enclosing the grounds in 
the rear of the hotel, till he came to a 
small door like the postern of a castle. 
After pausing a moment to listen, he 
tapped lightly. Noone replied, and as 
this was what Raoul wanted, he opened 
the gate and entered the garden. Three 
tall poplars, whose leaves moved by the 
wind, sparkled in the moonlight, threw 
their dark shadows upon the wall, con- 
cealed by vines, and the soft grass inter- 
sected by white walks. Outside rolled 
the Ande, its waves making, as they 
dashed against the foot of the wall, a 
monotonous but not unpleasant sound. 
At twenty steps from the gate Raoul 
came to a clear space, of a circular form, 
in the centre of which stood a small 
summer-house, almost surrounded by 
orange trees. 

Raoul had often spent the evenings 
with his cousin Agnés in this summer- 


house, and he hoped now to find her 
there alone, but no one was visible. He 
approached the arbour greatly disap- 
pointed, but at the moment when he 
was about to advance into the open 
space, he saw before him his cousin, 
ona seat of woven boughs, covered by 
honeysuckle and woodbine. Agnés seem- 
ed scarcely eighteen. Unlike the greater 
number of Southern ladies, she was a 
blonde. A profusion of dark golden 
curls surrounded and half concealed a 
face, so fresh and child-like, that none 
would have said it was that of a woman, 
an outline so pure that Titian might 
have copied it for his head of the Ma- 
donna. 

A pelisse of pearl-coloured silk which 
left the half of her beautiful arms visi- 
ble, was thrown back, showing beneath 
a vest of blue velvet trimmed with silver, 


and confined to her slender figure by a 


row of diamond buttons. 

Concealed by the shadow of the sum- 
mer-house, Raoul contemplated his cou- 
sin in silence. Her head rested upon 
one white hand half buried in the curls 
of her hair, her blue eyes were covered 
by their large drooping lashes resting on 
her cheek. The young girl was evident- 
ly lust in one of those day-dreams which 
women so often indulge in, especially 
young women,—and her thoughts were 
sad, to judge from the smile which parted 
her red lips. 

Raoul came out from the shadow into 
the space where the moon’s rays made 
all things clearly visible. 

“Good evening, Agnés,” said the 
young man. 

The girl had been so absorbed in her 
reverie that Raoul’s approach had not 
in the least attracted her attention, 
though the bright rays were reflected 
from every part of his arms. 

But the sound of his voice aroused 
her, and she stretched out her hand to 
him with a smile of pleasure. 

Raoul approached. 

““Of what were you thinking, my cou- 
sin,” said he, “ that you should smile 
so sadly ?” 

“Of Monsieur,” said Agnés, 
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“Of your father’s castle? Of what 
connected with it ?” 

“* My thoughts went back to my child- 
hood. All the happy hours of my ex- 
istence have been spent there, and I re- 
gret my absence from a place where I 
have enjoyed so much happiness.” 

“Ah,” said the knight sighing, “that 
is very true. One loves the place where 
he has passed his childhood, and is al- 
ways sorrowful at leaving it. I well 
remember the pleasant days spent at my 
uncle’s castle. They were the brightest 
of my life.” 

“Then, Raoul,” said the young girl, 
“your residence at the court of King 
Philip has not effaced from your remem- 
brance the time spent at Nauvern ?” 

“Oh, no!” replied Raoul, “that is 
impossible, Grief and sorrow yield to 
time; in a few years they are forgotten ; 
but days of happiness remain always 
fresh in the mind. And then, I was 
happy! I rose early to chase the wild 
isard over the mountains, or to follow 
with my companion the tracks of some 
bear, which at noon we brought home on 
our shoulders, and in the moonlight 
evenings we fenced or wrestled on the 
green esplanade before the castle. This 
simple and happy life, surrounded by 
friends whom I loved and who loved 
me, was too pleasant to last long, and, 
after entering the service of King 


Philip, if I ever looked back to it, it’ 


was as one remembers some happy 
dream.” 

“T thought you had forgotten those 
times, Raoul,” said Agnés, 

“That would be impossible, 
the young knight. 

‘And do you remember Ancelin, my 
beautiful falcon, with his dark eyes and 
mottled wings.” 

“ Perfectly, my cousin,” said the young 
man smiling, “I remember also how 
gracefully you rode your white Anda- 
lusian horse, in following the faleon to 
see him strike the quarry. Ah, you rode 
boldly! the ladies of the North can 
never equal the young girls of the South 
in courage or grace.” 

‘* Raoul, my cousin,” said Agnes laugh- 


”) 


replied 


ing, “it is plain you have learnt one 
thing at Paris, which you before knew 
nothing—to flatter. Once you were in 
the habit of telling me that I was beau- 
tiful, but you only did so when you 
wanted an embroidered sword-belt or a 
wicker quiver. Now itis to flatter me 
also, but you cannot want a belt, as you 
already have a very beautiful one. What 
fine embroidery in golden threads! Is 
not this a gift from some beautiful lady 
in Paris, my cousin ?” 

“Ah, Agnés,” said the young man, 
“you well know that your image alone 
has filled my mind. You are wrong in 
thinking this belt a gift of love; you do 
me injustice. But I see you were in 
jest.” 

“Oh, Sir Knight,” said his cousin 
slightly blushing beneath the young 
man’s gaze, ‘it is customary with every 
good and true chevalier to select a lady 
fur his mistress, and to wear her colours. 
Well, it is easily seen that violet is the 
favourite colour of your mistress. Is not 
that the symbol of constancy.” 

“Oh, yes, of constancy! But do you 
really doubt me—do you wish, dear 
Agnés, that I should prove to you that I 
have seen no lady sufficiently beautiful 
to make me forget you?” 

Ilis cousin made a sign in the affirm- 
ative. 

“‘Ilere is what will convince you!” 
said Raoul taking from his breast a min- 
iature, set in a circlet of fine pearls, 
“Now, dear Agnés, do you still doubt.” 

Upon seeing this picture of herself 
which she had given to the young 
knight when he left Languedoc years be- 
fure, Agnés blushed more deeply still. 

“Oh, Raoul!” she murmured in a 
low voice, yet unable to restrain the 
pleasure which beamed from her eyes, 
“jis it possible you still retain this pic- 
ture ?” 

** Agnés,” replied the young man, 
“do you see this guardchain? For four 
years your miniature has never left me; 
I have worn it next to my heart. Every 
night before wrapping my cloak around 
me to lie down to sleep, I have looked 
upon this picture, which recalled s0 
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‘vividly your beautiful face, your blue 


eyes, your radiant smile. It has been 
my-angel, my saint,—before this smile 
all my griefs disappeared. And during 
all this time I have never seen you, I 
have sent you no messages, I have left 
you to forget me,—but your image has 
alone occupied my heart, my soul !” 

“TI have not forgotten you, Raoul,” 
said his cousin in a voice low and soft, 
“look!” and she held out her hand, 
where, beneath several jeweled rings, 
was one of plain gold. 

When Raoul saw this ring, which 
proved to him that Agnés had never 
ceased to think of him, a blush of delight 
covered his cheeks and his eyes became 
bright with joy. 

Ile threw his arms around the young 
girl, and pressed his lips to hers with a 
rapture which she made no attempt to 
restrain. In that long kiss the young 
knight was repaid for years of separa- 
tion ; the happiness of that moment out- 
weighed every grief and hardship which 
he had endured. The young girl’s head 
fell upon his bosom, her curls caressed 
his neck, and she fixed upon him her 
large blue eyes humid with love and 
agitation. 

At this moment steps resounded on 
the general walk from the direction of 
the house, and some one approached sing- 
ing. Ina minuté he came from beneath 
the shadow of the boughs into the 
moonlight. He was a young man of twen- 
ty or twenty-one, rather above the mid- 
dle height, and slenderly but nervously 
formed. His hair was a dark chestnut, 
his short beard of a deep brown, his 
teeth white as ivory, and his gait ac- 
tive and audacious, if the word may be 
used. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ERNAUTON, 


“Good evening, Raoullet,” said the 
new-comer, stopping his song and offer- 
ing the knight his hand. 
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“You are always gay,” said Raoul, 
irritated at the interruption, but without 
showing his vexation. “The fact is, my 
dear Ernauton, these little songs of Pro- 
vence which you are always singing, 
seem to me to be greatly wanting in 
wit,” 

“ Ah, you say lam gay?” replied the 
young man, “that is a proof that you 
have not listened to my song. It is quite 
mournful and very touching—listen : 


“Mes compagnons que j’amoie et que 
jam.” 


And the young man went on to sing a 
verse of a song then greatly in vogue, 
which it was said Richard Coeur de Lion 
had inscribed with the point of an old 
dagger on the walls of his dungeon, 
when imprisoned by Leopold of Austria 
in the “ Black Tower” of Dernstain. 

After singing these lines, which re- 
flected all the anguish of a hero com- 
pelled to remain inactive, the young man 
began to laugh. Thies laugh removed the 
knight’s irritation completely; he was 
too happy to be angry with any one. 

“T have been talking with Agnés,” 
said he, “ until I have forgotten the pur- 
pose of my visit, thatis to say, adieu.” 

‘** Adieu!” said Ernauton, “ where are 
you going ?” 

“To Tarbes or Oleron to carry a mes- 
sage from Messire Roger to the count of 
Foix,” 

Ernauton began to whistle. 


“But, my dear friend,” said he, “ it 
seems that you forget that the good Ar- 
nold has entirely encircled the walls 
with his men, and that you will be ta- 
ken before you are ten steps from the 
gates,” 

“T am going to-night.” 

“You will be taken all the same.” 

“Well, if Iam taken”— 

“You will be roasted as a heretic.” 

“T am a good Catholic.” 

“Well, then they will behead you.” 

The knight shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tam the son of a nobleman,” said 
he, “and not a varlet. It is true they 
may behead me, but the Viscount has 
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several prisoners who will swing if I am 
killed.” 

“IT understand,” answered Ernauton, 
“that would be a great consolation, but 
at least you will have failed in your ex- 
pedition.” 

“1 will take the chances, and if I am 
captured, so much the better! as I will 
have none to reproach but myself. It is 
against the wishes of Messire Roger, 
who was about to send some Squire. 
But there is no danger; I shall go on the 
wings of the wind.” 

“What do you mean, my dear Raoul,” 

“ Did you ever hear the story of the 
King of: Arragon’s familiar spirit ?” 

“No,” said Ernauton, “ but how is 
the King of Arragon’s spirit connected 
with your journey to Messire the Count 
of Foix ?” 

‘“‘ Listen,” said the knight, “a few 
years ago it was suid among the common 
people, that King Pedro always had 
such intelligence of distant events as 
only a spirit could supply ; that if a bat- 
tle was fought in France or Italy, he had 
instant news of the event by means of a 
demon, who flew upon the wind, and 
brought the intelligence. And this was 
firmly believed by not only hundreds but 
thousands of people. It was quite true 
that he had news in a marvellously short 
space of time, but the demon was only 
produced by the superstition of the ‘ Jac- 
ques.’ 

“The fact was, in the principal cities 
of the two countries he had agents sta- 
tioned, who informed him quickly of 
everything that happened, and this was 
done by means of relays of Arabian 
horses, placed at intervals along the 
roud. They were of the pure, unmixed 
Arab blouod—a race of steeds which 
never tire. Well, Philip of Arragon has 
presented one of these desert-burn steeds 
to the Viscount Roger. Now, do you 
understand? At midnight the gates will 
be opened. At the first touch of the 
spur the Arabian will start like the wild 
geat when he feels the arrow, and then 
set off as speedily.” 

“Then his pace will be swift,” said 
Ernauton with a laugh, “ for when the 
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chamois has scented the hunter he is out 
of sight in a moment.” 

They were by this time before the 
door of the house. In the hall they met 
an old man with grey hair, but a step as 
firm and elastic as that of his son. This 
was the Baron de Mauverin. 

Ernauton told the baron of the knights 
expedition. The old man asked if it was 
important. 

‘* A message from the Viscount to the 
count of Foix,” replied Raoul; and he 
added, ‘‘ I have received Messire Roger’s 
instructions.” 

“In that ease there is nothing more 
to say,” observed the baron, “ and there 
is the signal for supper.” 


— 


CIIAPTER XIII. 
THE ROAD TO BEARN. 


At midnight Raoul mounted his horse 
at the door of the viscount’s Hotel. dt 
was Amahic the viscount’s Arabian. He 
was perfectly black, with the finely form- 
ed head and slender legs of the horses of 
the desert. Before the knight had mount. 
ed, he stood motionless likea statue of 
black marble, but as soon as he felt the 
weight of his rider, he pranced and rear- 
ed as if impatient to commence his jour- 
ney. 

The viscount mounted his own horse, 
at this moment led forward by a groom, 
and accompanied the knight towards the 
lower gate of thetown. They soon reach- 
ed the walls, and the gates were opened 
without noise. 

The knight passed through, and after 
making a farewell sign to the viscount, 
who followed him with his eyes, struck 
his horse with the spur. The noble ani- 
mal cleared ten feet at a bound and set 
forward like the wind. The moon had 
set and the stars were half hidden by 
clouds. Through the haze Espalion saw 
the outline of the tents of the besiegers, 
and it was necessary to pass within ten 
steps of them. Ile had come nearly op- 
posite them, when he thought he heard a 
noise different from that made by the 
light houfs of his horse. Ile came rapid- 
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ly nearer, but just when he was about to 
pass the line of tents, a number of men, 
wrapped in their cloaks, came out of the 
shadow directly into the knight’s road. 
These men were the officers of the watch 
going their rounds. 

The knight came on rapidly. When 
he had approached so near that they saw 
him distinetly, he drew hard upon the 
rein and his horse passed to the right, 
and in two bounds left them behind. 

The knight heard a furious howl, ut- 
tered by six men who all challenged him 
at the same moment, but as he was igno- 
rant of the countersign, he paid them no 
attention. Suddenly be heard a whizzing 
sound, and something strnek his arm. 
He turned his head, lowering the visor of 
his helmet. One of the challengers had 
taken from under his cloak a cross-bow, 
and sent after him an iron bolt. When 
they saw that the weapon had done no 
injury, another chorus of imprecations 
came from the group. Aboveall rose the 
voice of one who appeared to be their 
leader— 

‘‘ Hell!” roared he, ‘the horse, the 
horse! strike the horse,” and the next 
moment Raoul heard the whiz of another 
bolt ; but by this time he had passed them 
so far that their aim was rendered uncer- 
tain, and the weapon flew far to the left. 
The Arabian continued his rapid pace. 

Raoul came in sight of the bridge over 
the Aude, one end of which disappeared 
in a thick cluster of rose-laurels. This 
bridge was the only one for several leagues 
and the crusaders considered it so impor- 
tant, that it was always guarded. It was, 
however, impossible to avoid crossing it, 
for the Aude was so rapid above as to be 
almost unfordable, in the day time. The 
northern wall of the city was so well 
guarded, that he could not have gone, as 
Ernauton said, ten steps without being 
tuken, and thus it was necessary to cross 
the bridge. 

A cross-bowman guarded the narrow 
entrance, scarcely large enough to allow 
the passage of a man and horse. The 
soldier watched the knight’s approach 
with composure, and when he came close, 
uttered the challenge, at the same time 

levelling his weapon and fitting an arrow 
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to the string. Raoul had a good reason 
for not replying, he was unacquainted 
with the pass-word. ‘‘Oh,” said he to 
himself, “‘ why did I not lie in wait and 
hear the sentinels exchange the counter- 
sign with the gentlemen who fired at me 
so fiercely.” As this thought passed 
through his mind, he heard a twang, 
and at the same moment threw up his 
arm covered by his shield. The bolt 
struck it and remained imbedded in the 
steel. The next minute the soldier fell, 
his morioncloven by a blow of the knight’s 
sword, and the feet of his horse rattled 
on the timbers of the bridge. The senti- 
nel at the opposite end Leard the noise 
and threw himself forward, halbert in 
hand, to bar the way. The knight saw 
before him a bluish point presented to the 
breast of his horse. It was the sentinel’s 
spear. But Raoul had his sword ready 
and when his horse was about to impale 
himself upon the sharp head of the wea- 
pon, he leant forward on his saddle and 
severed it from the wooden handle at a 
single blow. Then, before the soldier 
could draw his dagger, he ran against 
him and sent him reeling on the ground. 
These events passed like a flash of fire. 
and ten minutes after he left the gates of 
the city, the knight found himself beyond 
the enemy’s camp and flying along the 
banks of the Aude at a pace that in twen- 
ty-four hours would carry him a hundred 
leagues. He tried to draw the cross-bow 
bolt from his buckler, but it was fixed so 
firmly that he was not able to move it. 
Raoul traveled all night, and passing 
through Samedun as the gates were be- 
ing opened, entered Pamiers at eight in 
the morning. Ile stopped at the first inn, 
and after resting for half an hour, order- 
ed his horse to be brought to the door, 
and went up to a sort of counter to pay 
the host hisexpenses. When Raoul turn- 
ed round, three men who had been drink- 
ing in one corner of the inn, had drawn 
their swords and placed themselves be- 
fore the door. Ernauton spoke truly, 
thought he, it seems I am to fight some 
one every three leagues. He looked more 
closely at the soldiers and saw that they 
belonged to one of those parties of rub- 
bers which roamed the whole country, in 
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search of booty or valuable prisoners. 
The first was a powerful man with a thick 
red beard, a shirt of mail without sleeves 
and a steel cap on his head, This man 
advanced three steps towards the knight. 

“Sire D’Espalion,” said he, ‘ I know 
you, you are my prisoner !” 

The knight, who saw all ata glance, 
drew his long sword and threw a rapid 
look around him to see if there was no 
other door near. There was none. The 
soldier advanced another step and said— 

“ Your sword.” 

“Never!” said the knight, describing 
a circle with his weapon as a sign for the 
soldier to come no closer. 

The man made a signal to his com- 
panions, 

“ You will not yield your sword,” said 
he, frowning. 

“No! andI am going to pass!” And 
the knight rushed forward. 

The soldier raised his sword only in 
time to parry a straightforward thrust at 
his face. The weapons clashed, fire was 
struck from their armor, but neither of 
the two retreated a foot. The knight at 
once felt his opponent’s great power of 
wrist, but his own knowledge of fencing 
more than equaled any mere strength, 
however great. They had not exchanged 
three passes, when the two men who 
guarded the door, saw the blood flowing 
from their captain’s arm. Both came to 
his succor ata leap, but before they could 
pass over the space of six feet, which 
separated them from the combatants, the 
captain’s sword dropped from his hand, 
and he fell back with a deep wound in 
the throat. One kept him from falling 
by supporting him in his arms, the other 
crossed the knight’s blade. He bore the, 
attack without giving back an inch, but 
the two blades had scarcely rattled to- 
gether when Raoul saw his folly. His 
opponent’s blade raised up the scales of 
his armor and entered his left shoulder. 
If a wound is not very deep or painful, 
it has an exasperating influence, and this 
was its effect upon the knight. He ad- 
vanced by short steps towards his adver- 
sary, whirling his sword and lunging so 
fiercely, that he was forced to retreat to- 
wards the side of the room. The door 


was thus left unguarded and the knight 
saw his horse standing before it. But he 
had been wounded and he was unwilling 
to depart until he had given his enemy a 
thrust in return; by a feint, he, after 
aiming a stroke at his breast, changed 
the direction of his weapon and it enter- 
ed his opponent’s wrist. The soldier 
turned pale, and the knight, profiting by 
the opportunity, fled through the door, 
leaped on his horse, and struck the spur 
into his sides. It was time. The host 
and the second robber appeared at the 
door, and hosts in those times, invariably 
took part with the strongest. 

His horse carried him rapidly through 
the gates, and he saw before him the 
mountain of Cesse which could only be 
crossed by a rugged and winding road. 
If Raoul had been travelling for his own 
pleasure, he might have stopped to look 
around him from the top of the first range 
of hills at the waving fields to the north, 
or the blue line of the Pyrenees on the 
southern horizon, but he continued his 
way without paying any attention to the 
surrounding beauties, or looking behind 
him. And yet if he had cast his eyes on 
the opposite gate of Pamiers, he might 
have seen that which would have hasten- 
ed his steps. A short time after he had 
left one gate. a company of ten lances 
entered that on the opposite side at full 
speed, and stopped at the same inn which 
he had just left. 

But Raoul went on without looking 
behind him, and came to St. Gaudens by 
sunset. Le dismounted at the chief hos- 
telry in the town, not because it was the 
chief one, but because it was kept by an 
old Bearnese squire of his acquaintance. 
He had often been at this inn with the 
viscount de Beziers and Raymond de 


Foix, the host being a subject of the 
count. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE COUNT OF FOIX. 


Raoul gave his horse to a groom and 
entered the inn of the “ Beautiful An- 
gel,” but he had not rested five minutes, 
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when a great clatter of horses’ feet and 
jingling of spurs at the door, attracted 
his attention. This sound delizhted the 
heart of the landlord, but gave Raoul 
anything but pleasure, for always circum- 
spect, he had hastened to the window, 
where he caught a glance of a dozen men 
with red crosses on their breasts. He 
divined in a moment that they were not 
mere travellers stopping to bait their 
horses, but a party sent to pursue him. 

The host was going to receive his guests, 
but the knight laid his hand on his shoul- 
der and stopped him. Then he went to 
the door and let fall the heavy bar which 
served to secure it at night. The land- 
lord stood lost in astonishment, trying to 
understand what this meant; but at the 
first words of Raoul he comprehended the 
whole. 

““Have you a good horse,” said the 
knightrapidly, “ mine is still at the door.” 

**A mare of Limousin,” replied the 
host, ‘ but quick ! they have dismounted, 
they knock !” 

In fact, at this moment. the pursuers 
began to thunder at the door; they had 
seen a man leading away to the stables a 
horse, trembling and covered with foam, 
and they rightly thought that he whom 
they were pursuing had just dismounted 
from his back. 

The knight threw down some pieees of 
gold, ran through the back door of the 
inn, and leaped on a fresh horse, just as 
the host finding, that in another mo- 
ment the pursuers would break down 
the door, raised the bar. The knight fol- 
lowed a street, at the end of which he 
saw the gates of the town, passed through. 
and spurred on till St. Gaudens was hid- 
den by a ridge of hills, crowned with old 
towers and castles. 

After riding for three hours without 
seeing anything of those who were fol- 
lowing him, Raoul dismounted at a mis- 
erable road side inn, to take some sleep. 
He had ridden thirty leagues without 
stopping to take so much as a cup of 
wine, and for more than furty hours he 
had not closed his eyes. On the next day 
he changed horses at Tournay, and enter- 

ed Tarbes in the evening. Ilere, he learnt 
from the gate-keeper that Raymond of 
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Foix was not at Tarbes, since in the 
morning he had crossed over into Béarn, 
but the knight had not gone half way up 
the great street which runs from the eas- 
tern to the western gage of the city, when 
he saw coming towards him a troop of 
twenty-five or thirty gentlemen, preceded 
by a trumpeter, bearing the red and gol- 
den banner of the counts of Foix; and 
when the troop came closer, he saw in 
front a nobleman on a prancing horse, 
whom he easily recognized as the count 
himself. When they came within six pa- 
ces, the knight rose in his stirrups, open- 
ed his visor and saluted the count with a 
low inclination of his head. Raymond 
bowed in return and reined up his horse. 

** You wish to speak with me, Messire?” 
inquired he. 

“Yes, Monseigneur, if it suits your 
pleasure now,” said the knight, “ or shall 
I wait until you have recovered from the 
fatigue of your journey.” 

* No, Messire,” said the count, “I will 
listen now, but have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the Sire D’Espalion ?” 

The knight bowed. 

*“*T well remember you, chevalier,” re- 
sumed the count, “ and if you will dome 
the honor to dine with me, we will pro- 
ceed at once to my hotel which is not far 
distant.” 

The knight made a second bow. 

“IT bring you, my Lord,” said he “‘a 
message from the viscount de Beziers, 
who is besieged in Carcassone,” 

“Yes, I have heard of the siege,” said 
Raymond, “a priest cailed Arnold, com- 
mands the crusaders ?” 


“ Arnold, abbot of Citeaux. He has 
so well surrounded the city, that I left it 
with great difficulty.” 

‘“‘ When we have dined, Messire D’Es- 
palion, you will tell me the viscount’s 
message and receive my reply.” 


The troop soon reached the count’s ho- 
tel, and throwing their bridles to the val- 
ets who ran to take them, they followed 
the count intothe hall. Ina moment the 
dvors of another suite of apartments 
were thrown open, and a servant inform- 
ed the count that dinner was served. It 
seemed that in the count’s household, 
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every thing was so well regulated that 
all was ready in a minute’s time. 

When the guests arose from the table, 
a host of valets entered to light the way 
to their rooms. .The count saluted his 
guests, took the knight’s arm and prece- 
ded by two servants bearing torches, 
went towards his chamber. When the 
door was closed and the attendants gone, 

““ Now, Messire,” said the count, * tell 
me what my cousin of Beziers bas desi- 
red you to say to me.” 

“That may be done in a few words, 
my Lord,” said Raoul. ‘“ You know, 
without doubt, that Carcassone is besieged 
by the pope’s army. After destroying 
the whole land, they have come to the 
viscount’s capital, with an army of more 
than three hundred thousand men.” 

The count made a gesture of surprise. 
“ Are they so many ?” said he. 

“Yes, Monsigneur, and what is still 
worse, they are not a disorderly rabble, 
but good men-at-arms, well disciplined, 
fully armed, and trained to war, as well 
as commanded by many great captains.” 

“Who are their captains?” inquired 
Raymond. 

“The greatest lords of France have 
joined the enterprise,” replied the knight, 
“that is the Duke of Burgundy, the 
counts of Nevers and St. Paul, Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leicester.” 

‘The earl of Leicester is among the 
crusaders ?” said the count frowning.” 

“The earl and many more great lead- 
ers and captains. Led on by these chiefs 
and carried away by a fanatical enthusi- 
asm, the Crusaders fight with the great- 
est bravery, attacking the walls of the 
city so often and in so many parts, that 
the viscount finds the greatest difficulty 
in repelling them. He has sent me to 
tell you that unless your lordship comes 
speedily to his aid, they will take the city, 
and then”— 

“Continue chevalier,” said the count, 
seeing the knight pause. 

“T only repeat,” said Raoul, “ what is 
already well known to your lordship, that 
the lands of Foix will, in that case, be at 
the mercy of the fanatics, for they great- 
ly outnumber any force which could pos- 
sibly be brought to oppose them; eyen 


the count of Toulouse would find the 
greatest difficulty in bringing into the 
field three hupdred thousand men. The 
viscount has desired me to call to your 
mind, my lord, the facé that if your troops 
are joined to his own, the enemy may be 
defeated. But if on the contrary, he is 
left without aid, Carecassone must fall, and 
then the crusaders will ravage the whole 
of lower Languedoe from Alby to the 
Pyrenees, which, I believe, is the most 
valuable part of the territory of Foix.” 

“* Messire,” replied the count, who had 
listened to the knight with composure, 
“what you have just said has never fora 
moment left my thoughts, but you do well 
to repeat it. I have been constantly in 
the saddle for the last two months raising 
troops. I well understand that if Car- 
cassone is taken, Foix will be destroyed, 
but the city shall not betaken. In eight 
days I will enter the Carcassonois at the 
head of anarmy. Tell the viscount, my 
cousin, to be of good cheer, that I will 
soon come to his aid and destroy these 
devils or be killed. And now, Messire 
D’Espalion,” said the count, rising, ‘I 
cannot permit you to go in search of lodg- 
ings at some bad inn. Until your depar- 
ture, you shall be my guest.” 

The count then took a little golden 
whistle which hung from his neck by a 
silken cord, and sounded it. A servant 
entered and received his master’s direc- 
tions, to guide the knight to his room, 
and after saluting the count, Raoul fol- 
lowed the attendant, forgetting every- 
thing else in the thought of soon throw- 
ing his weary limbs on a bed of down. 

On the next day, early in the morning, 
he took leave of the count. 

“Chevalier,” said Raymond as the 
knight was about to mount his horse, “I 
know you well enough to understand that 
you have come on this dangerous mission 
from friendship for Messire Roger and 
not for gain, but presents may pass be- 
tween gentlemen, and I wish you to ac- 
cept this poniard as a token of my good 
will.” 

Raoul who thought from the count’s 
exordium that he was about to offer him 
money, had not been able to prevent an 
expression of repugnance, though in that 
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age nothing was more common than for 
princes to make presents of money to 
knights without fortune, but when Ray- 
mond gave him the poinard, his face re- 
sumed its smile. The poinard was a 
small weapon, with a triangular blade of 
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polished stee'; the point as sharp asa 
needle, and the handle sparkling with 
gold and precious stones. 

“You know all,” said the count, 
“Adieu then till we meet at Carcas- 
sone.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 





Gditor sy 


Gable. 





The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is a 
gentleman. Laugh, but hear us,O reader. 
Recognising its commayding position as 
the Mid-rib of the great American system 
of Railways, the managers of this road 
have given to other roads precisely that ex- 
ample which an opulent and cultivated 
gentleman would set to neighbours ignor- 
ant of the courtesies which obtain in 
refined society. Princely in liberality, un- 
wearied in kindness, prompt, energetic, 
faithful in matters of business,—the Balti- 
more and Ohio Road, in its sphere, has 
played the part of the noble citizen, the 
high-souled, warm-hearted, generous man, 
who seeks esteem and wins it by discharg- 
ing the duties of life in such a manner as 
to make all around him happier, wiser, 
better. If its favours have been innume- 
rable, they have been so gracefully con- 
ferred that the sense of obligation, far from 
being a burthen, becomes one of the most 
pleasing and lasting recollections. It is 
not the cost of a gift, but the manner of 
giving it, that constitutes its value. In this 
respect, indeed, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Road transcends all comparison. Here is 
no soul-less corporation, picayune in policy, 
insolentin its wealth and the fancied secu- 
nity of its dividends, unobliging in disposi- 
tion, hanghty and tyrannical where it was 
once servile and cringing, officered by 
cent-per-cent machines, and doling forth its 
favours with the hand of a miser and the 
air of Czar—but a company of educated 


and polished gentlemen, who have en- 
trusted the management of their road to 
an officer whose instinct is kindness, and 
whose tastes are as lordly as the great Lo- 
renzo’s. 

Is it decided to treat a thousand Western 
editors and their wives to a ride over the 
mountains of Virginia, and to give them 
a view of the lions of the Federal Me- 
tropolis and the monuments of Baltimore ? 
The Master of Transportation places an 
eutire train of cars at Wheeling for their 
accommodation, a train fitted up with eve- 
ry needful appliance for comfort, and lav- 
ishly supplied with luxuries for the palate 
—a train that proceeds leisurely, so that 
the editors and their wives may have a 
good}look at the country—a train that stops 
when night comes on at some pretty moun- 
tain village, so that all may sleep in good, 
clean beds, and rise refreshed on the mor- 
row. But this is not all. It matters not 
where the editor comes from, how small 
his paper may be, or how poor his ward- 
robe—he travels free over every foot of the 
way to Washington and back again. Nor 
is this all. From St. Paul in Minnesota to 
St. Joseph’s in Western Missouri. and from 
thence to New Orleans—in a word, the 
vast expanse of Mississippi Basin—is 
thrown open to the editorial tourists. The 
ticket is not “good for this trip and train 
only,” it is good for two of the most beau- 


tiful months in the year; and during that 
time the thousand editors and their wives 
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may travel thirty thousand miles if they 
please, and the railroad fare shall not cost 
them one cent. And this is the doing of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Road. The idea 
of such munificence could hardly have 
entered the imagination of any other Board 
of Directors in the Union, at least, none 
that we know of. y 

But their kind offices are not confined 
to the grand scale only. 
to sketch 


Do three or four 
the magnificent 
scenery along the line of the road? W. 


artists wish 


P. Smith presents them with two cars 
sumptuously furnished, one asa bed-cham- 
ber, the other as a parlonr, and both equal 
in convenience and comfort to any cham- 
ber or parlour in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
The artists take possession, attach their 
cars to a train going West, stop at the most 
picturesque points, stay as long as they 
please, sketch to their heart’s content, then 
couple their snug little hotel to the first 
train that passes, go on to another point 
rich in scenery, switch off there, and so on 
until they have had their fill of the most 
delightful life in the world—that, namely, 
in the handsomest and most comfortable 
of hunting boxes; a wonderful box, which 
transports them over mountains with as 
much ease and more safety than the horse 
of the Arabian fable. 


It may be said that interested motives 
are at the bottom of all this. If that be so, 
it is much to be wished that all other rail- 
roads were actuated by similar motives. 
But it would be nearer the mark to say 
that the Directors of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Road are impelled to these courtesies 
by a nice appreciation of what physical 
power owes to intellectual culture, The 
miracles wrought by steam applied to ma- 
chinery, are due to the thought which 
long years ago struggled in the mind of the 
scholar. Now that the scholar lies dead 
in his humble grave, and steam is monarch 
of the civilized world, how becoming it is, 
how beautiful, indeed, that the wealth and 
power which steam creates should pay 
tribute to the intellectual class to which its 
inventor belonged! Such gratitude is 
proof of nobility of soul. The debt which 
was not paid to the Inventor, is paid to 
the entire lineage of Thought in the person 
of editors, artists, and men of science. 
Surely this is peerless conduct in this ma- 
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terial age. Therefore we close as we be- 
gan---the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is a 
gentleman. 


“ Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cart capitis ?” 


There is no event more suggestive of 
thought than the death of a great author--- 
a man, the first dawn of whose genius 
we have witnessed, of whose gradual pro- 
gress, step by step, to fame, and alas! in 
very many instances, of the sudden decline 
of whose over-tasked brain and energies we 
are painfully conscious,---all these must 
make us feel the Panoramic character of 
life; while we, drifting slowly along, can 
note the brilliant spirit flash across the 
canvass and disappear forever, leaving 
only the meteoric lustre of its reputation. 


Most of us remember the thrill expe- 
rienced by both continents in common, 
when the mighty Bard and Novelist of 
Scotland first exhibited those marks of de- 
cay, which too surely presaged his final 
dissolution. In somewhat like manner do 
we receive the announcement just pub- 


lished of the death of G. P. R. James. 


Mr. James was born in London in the year 
1800, and since that time, notwithstanding 
the interruptions caused by public duties 
and responsibilities, has contributed more 
to the literature of his country than any 
author living. 

It has been of late the fashion of the so- 
called realistic school, somewhat to sneer 
at the class of writings which he produced; 
or, in other words, not daring to attack the 
memory of Sir Walter Scott, they have as- 
sailed his contemporary and friend, as the 
exponent of his style; but with the enco- 
miums of Hunt, Cunningham, Wilson, and 
others of equal fame, and the world-wide 
popularity of his works as evidenced by 
their being read in almost every modern 
tongue, he could well afford to bear in si- 
lence any minor criticisms to which he 
might be subjected. 

With a mind ever occupied with plans 
for future productions, no riend ever found 
him deaf to the appeals of distress or des- 
titution ; and it is fact, that a large portion 
of his consular salary was annually ex- 
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pended in charities to British subjects in 
America. 

He pursued his occupation, unchecked by 
ridicule, unterrified by criticism, sure of 
his purpose, confident of the purity of his 
motives; his only boast, (and who can deny 
its justice ?) that no line of his would ever 
calla blush to the cheek of the most sensi- 
tive woman. 

In private life, Mr. James’ talents as a 
raconteur and a conversationist, exceeded, 
as is often the case, his published narra- 
tives. His intimacy with almost every 
distinguished author, soldier or statesman 
of his time, and the vraisemblance of his 
reminiscences, must, to those who knew 
him and were the beneficiaries of his ta- 
ble-talk, ever be a subject of congratula- 
tion, while at the same time they the more 
painfully realize their loss. 

We have neither space nor desire to pass 
an empty panegyric on his writings or his 
social worth, but may we not safely 
prophecy that, when the marble tablets 
and brazen monuments of many of his 
detractors have been demolished by the 
ruthless hand of time, “ Edax rerum,” his 
reputation, pure and unsullied, will remain 
on its own lofty pedestal, endeared alike 
to the minds and the hearts of thousands ? 
The author of Waverly and our own 
Washington Irving were right when they 
encouraged the then literary novice in his 
arduous career. 

At a time when ‘hundreds of periodicals 
are, doubtless, uniting in tributes of praise 
to his memory, it would be presumptuous 
in us further to extend our brief notice. 
We will only add, in the tender language 
of Shenstone, 


“Vale! 
heu quanto minus est 
cum reliquis versari, 
quam tui 
Meminisse.” 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE ‘‘NUT BROWN MAID.” 


To the Editor of the S. L. Messenger : 


In a recent number of the Messenger I 
observe an article upon that much dispu- 
ted subject, the authorship of the Nut 
Brown Maid. Upon searching my private 
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note-book, I find the following extract from 
a very old and curious work called “ The 
History of Craven,’ now in possession of 
a gentleman near Richmond. As it may 
throw some light upon the subject, or at 
least prove new and interesting to your 
readers, I herewith give the page, as copied 
in my note-book : 


“ Henry, Lord Clifford, first Earl of Cum- 
berland, eleventh lord of the House of 
Skipton, lived for some years on bad terms 
with his father. He was educated along 
with Henry the Eighth,to whom his father 
made complaint concerning his disorderly 
and unlawful conduct. But the extrava- 
gancies of a gay and gallant young noble- 
man, cramped in his allowance by a nar- 
row-minded father, and under the influence 
of a jealous step-mother, were likely to 
meet with more than sufficient indulgence 
from the world. The King laughed at the 
story, and the young man went unpun- 
ished. 

“The method which this high-spirited 
young man took to supply his necessities, 
is characteristic of the times. Instead of 
resorting to Jews and money-lenders, com- 
puting the value of his father’s life, and 
raising sums by anticipation, as now, Hen- 
ry Clifford turned outlaw, assembled a 
band of dissolute followers, harrassed the 
religious houses, beat their tenants, and 
forced the inhabitants of whole villages to 
take refuge in their churches.” Page 256. 


Ina note the author adds: “I hope it 
will be thought no extravagant conjecture 
that this Henry Clifford was the hero and 
author of * The Nut Brown Maid.” That 
beautiful poem was first printed about 
1521, and from the use of the word “spleen,” 
which was introduced into the English by 
the study of the Greek plays, it could not 
have been written long before, which cor- 
responds with the time of Henry Clifford’s 
unlawful proceedings. Little perhaps can 
be inferred from the general qualification 
of an outlaw’s skill in archery, “ Such an 
Archere as men say ye be,’ compared with 
the circumstance of Earl Cumberland’s 
providing himself with all the aparatus of 
the bow, while leading his free-booter’s 
life. But when, in the poem, “the man” 
specifically describes “ Westmarland” as 
his heritage, we must either suppose the 
whole story to be a fiction, or else ascribe 
it to one of the wild adventures of Henry 
Clifford, who did really lead the life of an 
outlaw within ten years previous to that. 
“The great lynage” of the lady may well 
agree with Lady Percy; and whatis more 
probable than that this wild young man, 
among his other feats, may have lurked in 
the forests of the Percy family, and won 
the lady’s heart under disguise, which he 
had taken care to assure her, concealed a 
knight? That the rank of the parties is 
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inverted in the ballad, may be considered 

as nothing more than a decent veil of po- 

etic fiction thrown over a recent and well- 

known fact. The Barony of Westmore- 

land was the inheritance of Henry Clifford 

alone.” BAe. 
tincastle, Va. 

In the year 1838, the tavern keeper at 
Cumberland court house (a whole-souled 
man he was—pity there are no more like 
him) gave an immense treat. Everything 
that love or money could procure, in the 
shape of eatables and drinkables, was 
there in profusion, and people were invited 
by the thousand. The confectionaries 
were made in Richmond, transported in 
boats to Ca-Ira, and from thence toated to 
the court house by negroes—so careful was 
the whole-souled host to keep them from 
being broken. 

The best people in all the country, the 
fairest ladies and the most chivalrous gen- 
tlemen honoured this festival with their 
presence. 

The frolic lasted for nearly a week 
They danced all night and they danced 
all day——the guests did—sleeping scarcely 
at all,and eating and drinking accordingly. 
Of course, there was an occasional] instance 
of intoxicatiorf, but the general behaviour 
was all that could be desired, and, in fact, 
the whole affair went off splendidly. It 
will never be forgotten by any who par- 
ticipated in it. 

One night, after the ladies had left the 
ball-room, a gentleman slightly swipy 
came in, swore that somebody had stolen 
his watch, and demanded that the doors 
be closed and a general search instituted. 
The proposition was agreed toatonce. The 
doors were closed, searchers were ap- 
pointed, and the searching began» It was 
faithfully done—for the searchers not con- 
tent with feeling the pockets, turning them 
wrong side out, &c., made everybody pull 
off their coats, boots, and if we mistake 
not, all their clothes. One of the searchers 
was Dr. X. In his rounds he came at 
length to Mr. Z., a particular friend. Both 
were young men of the highest standing 
as regards family and character. 

“Z,.” said Dr. X., “it is a shame that 
*Sandy-Ford’ shonld have to search ‘ Need- 
ham, naming the residences of the two 
families. 


“DP—— it!” replied Z, “go ahead, you 
know I have not got the watch.” 

So Dr. X. commenced. First all the vest 
pockets were examined, then the pockets of 
the pantaloons, the boots were pulled off, 
and soon. Then Dr. X. went behind and 
began to feel the coat-tail pockets. As he 
did so, the bystanders observed that he 
turned deadly pale. 

* Mr. Z.,” said he, changing his tone from 
the familiar and friendly to the frigidly 
polite,‘ Mr. Z., there is something in your 
coat-tail pocket.” 

“Very likely,” said Z., coolly. 

“I tell you, sir,” said Dr. X., harshly, 
“there is something in your coat-tail 
pocket.” 

Alarmed by the manner of his friend, Z. 
inquired in a whisper-— 

“ What does it feel like?” 

“Tt feels round,” replied Dr. X., in a 
hollow voice. 

* How big is it?” inquired Z., becoming 
pale as ashes. 

“ Aboutas bigasa 
Dr. X., hoarsely. 

The excitement was intense. All who 





a—watch,” answered 


had been searched were gathered around 
the unhappy couple. No one believed 
that Z. had stolen the watch, but if it were 
found in his pocket, himself and his family 
must be irretrievably disgraced. There 
was an awful silence. 

With a desperate effort, Z. managed at 
length to gasp, in tones of agony, 

“PULL IT OUT!!!” 

Dr. X., afraid to disgrace his friend, and 
yet obliged to do his duty, stood irresolute. 

* Pull it out!” shrieked Z. 

Thus urged, Dr. X., holding the coat-tail 
out so that he could get fairly at the open- 
ing, plunged his hand frantically to the 
very botiom of the pocket, and drew out— 
a bisewit ! 

One long, loud, wild, exulting roar of 
laughter followed this triumphant achieve- 
ment. The watch was found the next day, 
lying on the grass in the back yard. 


“Robert Clyde, Esq.,” (sic,) encloses in 
a hazy letter three pieces of rhyme, enti- 
tled, respectively, “ Woona,” “Ciule,” and 
“Niefan,” all highly poetical and unintelli- 
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gible names. The last verse of “ Woona” 


runs thus: 


“Cast on me but one little pearl 
One welling, heartful strain! 

One little rose, whose lips will curl 
Like leaves beneath the rain! 

I'd love to see the tear drops rise 
From out their coral sea, 

And fall beneath your heavenly eyes, 


If they’d but speak to me!” 


This is a verbatim report. Anything 
more mixed we cannot desire to print. 
“One little pearl, one welling heartful 
strain, one little rose’—he * Robert Clyde, 
Esq.,’ wants them all “cast on” him. 
We make no objection. We also would 
“love” much “to see the tear drops rise 


be) 


out of their coral sea. Several times. 


Repetition could not impair the sweetness 
of sucha spectacle. “ Robert Clyde. Esq.,” 
stands a litthe in need of an entirely new 
brain. His present encephalon is not un- 
like that of a Solomon, perhaps. 


“The Writer,” writing from New York, 
tells us that he “liked Walt Whitman’s 
‘Longings for Home’ very much.” We 
appreciate the information. He tells us 
further, that “ Ossian’s poetry is something 
in the style of Whitman’s.” Only remotely 
and feebly, we consider. The Bible, also, 
is “something in the style of the Book of 
Mormon.” Also, paste is “something in 
the style” of the diamond. Also, the goose 
is “something in the style” of the swan. 
Also, “The Writer” is “something in the 
style” of the goose, and we doubt not 
the imitation is a close and successful one. 
“The Wr ter” concludes by saying that he 
“noticed young Bulwer’s poetry.” Did he, 
indeed! It was very kind of him to do so. 
Condescension so astonishing induces us 
to hope that “The Writer” will ere long 
notice the Prince of Wales. 


Are contributors aware that all the pith 
and point cf ninety-nine hundredth: of 
magazine stories and sketches can be com- 
pressed into ten or twelve pages of fools- 
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cap, and that the stories or sketches will 
be cll the better for the compression? We 
have before us a large number of MSS., 
which we shall be compelled to label 
“respectfully declined,” simply on account 
of their length. Other MSS. in our pos- 
session are short enough, but defective in 
this—that they ape the -tyle of the weakest 
English novels, and treat of matters in 
which not one in a million of Southern 
readers feels the slightest interest. Why 
will Southern writers persist in drawing 


from bad models instead of from nature? 


“ Miserrima” sends us one-third of a 
story. So far so good, if the spelling were 
better and the hero, “George Bucking- 
ham,” were not guite so beautiful and con- 
sumptive. “ Genevieve Grattan” pretends 
to be an old maid, when it is plain to see 
that she is a school-girl, and very young at 
that. She can make a good thing out of 
“Why I Never Married,” if she will 
abbreviate it and abate its Miss-Nancyism. 


“ Tar-box,” from whom we shall be 
glad to hear again, provided he pays more 


attention to his chirography, says: 


“ My father is one of the most inoffen- 
sive of men, no woman more mild, gentle 
and harmless than he. Years ago we 
lived in county, some four miles from 
‘s store, with a high barren ridge 
between our house and the neighbourhood 
about the store, so that we seldom saw the 
people over there, except at church on 
Sundays. Imagine the old gentleman’s 
surprise one fine day, as be was riding 
along, to meet three negroes, who, imme- 
diately upon seeing him, broke for the 
woods like ‘quarter horses. He thonght 
they were runaways. ‘The next person he 
met was a young man, who knew him 
perfectly well, but what must he do, the 
moment he laid eyes on my father, but 
put spurs to his horse and side off like a 
whirlwind. And so did another man, and 
still another. My father was astounded. 








When he came in sight of the store a half 


a dozen people who were sitting in the 
porch fled away as if they had seen the 
devil, and the store-keeper and his two 
clerks followed them. My father dis- 
mounted, entered the empty store, and 
waited tor them to come back, hoping to 
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learn the reason of this strange and alarm- 
ing proceding. Notasoul returned. There 
he stayed for two hours entirely alone. 
Night coming on, be took such articles as 
he wanted, left a list of them for the store- 
keeper, and rode back home. And what 
do you reckon was the cause of all this? 
Why, two jokers in the neighbourhood had 
started the report that my father bad run 
mad with the eguophobia, and had bitten 
every horse in his stable and every one 
he could find belonging to other people! 
Ihave often laughed at this. foolishness, 
but it distressed my poor father nearly to 
death. It made my mother very mad— 
but not with the equophobdia !” 


A lady ? correspondent, who writes the 
most beautiful hand we ever saw, pro- 
pounds the following interrogatory : 


“ How is it possible, Mr. Editor, to make 
a stupid young man understand you? 
This, you know, is leap-year, and while I 
don’t think I have gone too far, I am sure 
T have done everything a lady could do to 
make a certain young gentleman compre- 
hend me, and yet it all amounts to nothing. 
But you gentlemen are so very hard to 
take a hint—it is like casting pearls before 
swine! He loves me,I am certain of that 
——then why don’t he say so? Oh! whata 
goose he is! He worries me out of my 
senses. What must I do? 

“ Liny.” 


All we have to say is, that fellow is a 
fool, not worth thinking about. Lilly had 
better turn her attention to a man of sense. 
If, however, she prefers a fool, we advise 
her to get a large transparency, and paint 
thereon in big letters, MR. SO-AND-SO, I 
LOVE YOU TO DISTRACTION. Let 
her shoulder this, and at the head of a band 
of music proceed at dead of night into the 
young man’s chamber. If he fail to take 
this hint, Lilly may then consult us again. 
But not till then. 


Ep. MEssENGER : 


Sir.—A paper states that Garabaldi is 
an Irishman, and that his real name is 
Garry Baldwin. 

I understand, also, that Mozart was a 
Jew, and his real name was Moses Hart. 

Also, that the Great Ease-turn was so 


named because she turns with great diffi- 
culty. 


Also, that the Republican party is here- 


after to be called the Rip-up-Lincoln par- 
ty, in consequence of the rail-splitting per- 
formances of its candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The name is very a-fence-ive. 

Also, that the shortest man spoken of 
in Scripture is not Knee-high-miah (Ne- 
hemiah,) but Bildad the Shoe-height, (Shu- 
hite.) 


The Address of Prof. Edward Joynes, of 
William and Mary College, before the 
Phenix Literary Society, on the occasion 
of the Dedication of their new Hall, on 
the 8th of December, 1859, has been print- 
ed at the request of the Society, by Mac- 
farlane & Fergusson of this city. The 
Professor lays the lash righteously and 
with no weak hand upon the newspaper 
press of the present day. Learning and 
eloquence characterize this discourse. 


Every body has heard of the famous 
reply of Cambronneé, “ La Garde se meurt, 
mais ne se rend pas.” Lamartine says that 
Cambronne never said anything of the 
kind, but answered the summons to sur- 
render with, “I'll see you d first !” 





Horace Greely is said to be descended 
from Puritan parents. Not so. He is of 
Roman origin. His true appellation is 
Horis Gratb&—which, being freely ren- 
dered, means Time on crutches, or a lame 
Timon. 


The scientists are discussing the “ trans- 
formation of power.” A notable instance 
occurs in the case of Prentice. His “ Wis- 
dom” is all turned to “ Wit.” 


Mr. Dana, sacred to the memory of the 
“ Household Book of Poetry,” is busily en- 
gaged in getting up a Gift Book for the 
next season. So says a Northern paper. 
“ Timeo Danaos et Dona ferentes.” 


Charles Reade’s new work bears the 
piquant title of “The Eighth Command- 
ment.” He came within one of it. His 
friend is an actress. 


N. P. Willis has joined the church. 
Look out for the Litany served up in let- 
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ters from Idlewild. The Apostles’ Creed 
will be done into double-nouns immedi- 
ately. 


The funny man of the Tribune, who 
writes the terrible anti-Southern articles, 
isan Irishman. He was originally an ar- 
chitect—or rather an assistant to a brick- 
layer. As he was descending the ladder 
to go to the Tribune office, he swallowed 
the contents of his hod, and ever since 
has spit dirt with great force, beauty and 
accuracy. 


Dr. Owgan, author of “Out in the 
World, has written a new novel named 
“The Long Run.” How can Owgan hope 
the title of a book will be its destiny ? 
The author of “Out in the World” is Out 
in his Calculations. 


Two Conundra equal to any in “ Mo- 
mus,” or Vanity Fair.” 

1. If 70 Japanese drink 10,000 bottles 
of champagne in 14 days, who will be 


the next President of the United States ? 

2. Because Lord Renfrew is an_ idiot, 
is that any reason Hannibal Hamlin should 
be a mulatto? 


The objections to “Claudine” are: 

1. Its length-—forty-six pages. Too long 
by half. 

2. Not Southern. 

3. Heroine’s name, “ Lottie Linwood.” 
Alliteration in names bad sign. 

4. Heroine quotes N. P. Willis. 

5. Heroine is Literary. 

6. Heroine is discovered in a garret at 
midnight reading newspaper puffs of her 
wonderful writings. 

7. Little plot, no dramatic action, too 
much moralizing. 

8. Lacks originality. The story reads like 
something taken out of a weak book and 
done over again no better than before. 
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History or THE Unitep STATES FROM THE 
Discovery OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
By George Bancroft. Brown Little & 
Co.: Boston. 1860. Woodhouse & Co., 
Richmond. 


This is the eighth volume of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s elaborate work, and the second of 
that portion of the history dedicated to 
“The American Revolution.” The period 
embraced in the present installment, is 
that between the 17th of June, 1775, and 
the 4th of July, 1776; and the narrative 
embraces all the great military and politi- 
cal events of this critical year. Ina notice 
so brief as the present must be, we cannot 
enter fully into a consideration either of 
Mr. Bancroft’s work generally, or of the 
volume before us in particular. We shall 
only say that we find no change in the 
author's’ views, in his style, or general 
handling. The grave faults and blemishes 
which mark the former volumes of the 
history, re-appear in this, and the better 
portions are equally attractive. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s deficienciesasa historian are marked. 
He possesses industry and research, but 


wants the judicious mind which separates 
the grain from the chaff. He has certain 
prejudices which enslave his mind, and 
warp his views. He has conceived an 
idea upon the subject of the origin of the 
Revolution which is wholly unfounded, 
and the narrative suffers from the wrench 
of the narrator’s judgmest. We can only 
refer to one point in particular, touched 
upon in this volume, and briefly enter our 
protest. The Revolution in Virginia did 
not sp:ing from the masses, pushing on- 
ward the “gentry”’—but from the gentry, 
who led the masses. The dissenters, Ger- 
man population and others, did not arouse 
the storm—the ball of revolution was set in 
motion by the Cavaliers of the Tide-Water. 
If necessary we could give Mr. Bancroft 
a mountain load of testimony on the sub- 
ject. But it is not necessary. Thirty years 
ago, Judge Beverley Tucker protested, in 
the pages of this periodical, against almost 
the very views we are considering, which 
had just been announced in Mr. Bancroft’s 


first volume—we mean the feebleness of 


the Cavalier spirit, and the strength of the 
Roundhead element and feeling. Any one 
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who will turn to the article in question, 
which may be found under the critical 
head, in the first volume of the Messenger, 
will find Mr. Bancroft’s theory overthrown 
and razed to the foundation. Extensive 
and research, the author does 
possess: but we doubt whether bis abili- 
ties fit him for the office of an historian. 
Not deficient in liberality of views, and 
love fur the whole country, he is unduly 
affected by previously conceived opinions: 
and thus his history, though it will always 
be valuable, for the wide ground which it 
covers, cannot take its place among the 
great productions of Hume, Hallam, and 
Macaulay, as a work upon a subject so 
noble and imposing as the history of the 
Western World should certainly do. 


erudition 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LATE CuarRLes Ropert Lesuiz R.A. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. Richmond: 
A. Morris. 


This very interesting and important work 
contains the authors personal reminis- 
cences—never before given to the world-- 


with original anecdotes and fragments of 


the conversation of many of the most 
noted literary men and artists of the present 
century, whose familiar acquaintance the 
late Mr. Leslie enjoyed. Among these are 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Washington 
Irving. Wordsworth, Samuel Rogers, Tur- 
ner, Chantrey,- Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Stothard, Fuseli, Haydon, Sir Walter Scott, 
Sidney Smith, Washington Allston, Benja- 
min West, Wilkie, Flaxman, Northcote, 
Landseer, Constable, Newton, and others. 
The selections from Mr. Leslie’s Corres- 
pondence are in the highest degree inter- 
esting. They give to the world, for the 
first time, a portion of the familiar corres- 
pondence of Mr. Leslie with Wash ngton 
Irving, extended through a period of seve- 
ral years, and present several original 
letters of Mr. Irving’s, hitherto unpub- 
lished. 


Srarr-Burtpine anp Hanp-Rawine. J. W. 


Randolph, Richmond. 


A carpenter's :uide in stair-building and 
hand-railing, based upon plain and practi- 
cal principles, and illustrated by eight large 
engravings, with sufficient explanations to 
inform without confusing the learner. The 
author of this work is Mr. Patrick O'Niell, 
a practical stair-builder, who understands 
what is wanted by the inexperienced car- 
penter, and supplies that want n a con- 
cise andable manner. Weare glad to see 
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works of this character making their ap- 
pearance in Richmond. 


Travets, Researcues AND Missionary 
Lasors—During an eighteen years’ resi- 
dence in Eastern Africa; together with 
journeys to Jagga, Usambara, Ukambani, 
Shoa, Abessinia and Khartum; and a 
coasting voyage from Mombaz to Cape 
Delgado. By the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapf. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Richmond: 
A. Morris. 


People who love to read the Missionary 
Herald will enjoy this book. Other people 
will call it very dull. 


AppLeton’s Companion Hanp-Book oF 
Travet. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Richmond: A. Morris. 


Contains a full description of the princi- 
pal cities, towns, and places of interest, 
together with the hotels and routes of 
travel through the United States and the 
Canadas. With coloured maps. Just the 
book of all others for the season. Tells a 
man, desirous of spending the summer 
somewhere, but undecided as to the 
locality, everything about everything, 
pretty nearly. Cheap, too. In paper, 5U 
cents; in cloth, 75 cents. 


Tue Vo.tunTeer’s Hanp-Boox. Richmond: 


West & Johnston. 


An exceedingly useful little book, com- 
piled by Jas. K. Lee, Esq., of Richmond. 
Should be in the hands of every officer in 
the State. It contains an abridgment of 
Hardie’s Infantry Tactics, adapted to the 
use of the percussion musket in squad and 
company exercises, manual of arms for 
riflemen, and U. 8. Army regulations as to 
parades, reviews, inspections, guard mount- 
ing, etc., etc. 


Rieut at Last, anp Orner Tares. By 
Mrs. Gaskell, New York: Harper & 
Bros. Richmond: A. Morris. 


A reprintof some of Mrs. Gaskell’s con- 
tributions to “Household Words.” The 
stories possess intense interest, and display 
a keen perception of character. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s style is singularly lucid and 
forceful. 
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Tue Sanp Hits or Jurianp. By Hans 
Christian Andersen, author of the Impro- 
visatore, &c. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
A. Morris, Richmond. 


Hans wields a dark, grey goose quill, 
very sharply pointed. His stories are 
wild, wierd, satirical. It is a fine thing to 
make a female stork act out the follies of 
the gentler sex. Nobody blames you for it. 


WerIsSHAMPLES LiTERARY AND RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE. 


A new, well gotten-up, illustrated maga- 
zine, printed in Baltimore at the exceed- 
ingly low price of 50 cents a year, when 
five or more copies are taken. 


Tue Epipemic or tHe Nineteentn Centv- 
ry. By £. Boyden, of Hopedale, Albe- 


marle county, Virglnia. 


A neat pamphlet of 25 pages, from the 
press of Charles H. Wynne, of Richmond, 
showing Abolition to be an epidemic like 
Cholera, Plague, ete., which must sooner 
or later pass away. God speed the time. 
The author proves conclusively that the 
* slave code’ about which so mucli fuss is 
made now-a-days, was first established by 
the Almighty himself. The work is well 
worth reading. 


Danessury Hovse. 


The good people of Tenterden once saw 
fit to add a steeple to the village church ; 
soon after, the sea retiring, left bare that 
portion of the coast known as Goodwin 
Sands; whereupon those simple minded 
folk ever after stoutly averred that Tenter- 
den steeple was the cause of Goodwin 
Sands. Now the connection in this case 
is‘no clearer to us than that between two 
other circumstances, viz: Let a number of 
amiable gentlemen get togetlier and offer 
a prize for the best novel on a given subject, 
and the MSS. sent in are sure to be at least 
only mediocre, if not something worse ; or 
again, let any novel be written, having for 
its object not the portrayal of general hu- 
man character, but the attacking of some 
abuse, or the advocacy of some reforin, 
and that novel is sure to be more or less a 
failure, vide Little Dorrit, Never too late to 
Mend, or Danesbury House. We havein 
this last, the usual amountof social glasses, 
wild oats, visits to one’s “Uncle,” last 
stick of furniture gone, beggary and refor- 
mation. The. truth is, Mrs. Wood didn’t 


have an opportunity to say anything very 


original and she didn’t make one. If 


Messrs. Masson et als really thought this, 
the best of the lot, we would be mnueh 
obliged to Echo, that kindly Responder on 
all such occasions, to tell us what were 
the rest. Inone thing we must agree with 
Mrs. Wood, and for it give her credit, viz. 
the fact that when a man determines to 
reform, he must seek aid from a higher 
power, or else he is apt to fail. The book 
is to be had of A. Morris, Main Street. 


Lovet THE Wipower. By W. M. Thackeray, 
New York: Harper& Brothers A. Mor- 


ris, Richmond. 


It is a little singular that all three of the 
great English novelists, Thackeray, Bul- 
wer, and Dickens—are grass widowers. 
Thackeray's wife is in a mad-house, Bul- 
wer’s ouglit to be there also, (though they 
say she has returned to her husband,) and 
Dickens can't agree with Mrs. D. in mat- 
ters of religion. Thackeray is at some 
pains totell ws in the first three or four 
lines‘of “ Lovel,” «hat he is not the hero. 
Why # As the successive chapters appeared 
in “ Cornhill,” this story struck us as being 
“done to order.” You could hardly call it 
“slop-shop” work, and yet it is mightily 
like it. It has the rare meritof being very 
short. If, like the tail of the ferocious 
bull-dog, it had been cut off “close to the 
ears,’ its merit would have been still great- 
er. The fact is, Thackeray is bécoming 
tiresome. There is an intolerable same- 
ness about him. 


History or Genents Kann. Harper & 
Brothers. A. Morris, Richmond. 


A popular history of an Asiatic gentie- 
man, who did in his day what very few 
little boys will do now-a-days. 


Mount Vernon Papers. By Edward Ever- 
eit. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Rich- 
mond, A. Morris. 


Now that people have ceased to abuse 
Mr. Everett because be writes for the 
Ledger, a justestimate will be placed upon 
these Papers. While they may-not vie 
with the matchless orations of the distin- 


guished author, every impartial critic must 
allow them the merit of a chaste and grace- 
ful, if not vigorous style. They contain, 
moreover, a fund of useful information 
upon a great variety of topics) When the 
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calumniators of the patriot, who composed 
them have sunk into oblivion, the Mount 
Vernon Papers will have found their ap- 
propriate place in every library of the Re- 
public. 


CATALOGUE OF WILLIAM AND Mary Co.Lueae. 


We are utterly at a loss to know why 
Virginians should go to Baltimore to get their 
printing done. Is work done cheaper there, 
or better than in Virginia? We doubt it. 
Why do the students of the University 
have their magazine printed in Baltimore, 
when they could have it done in Lynch- 
burg just as cheaply, we dare say, and cer- 
tainly ina much handsomer style? The 
pamphlet and book work of the Virginian 
job-office is equalled by few offices and 
exceeded by none in the United States. 
Witness the Hampden Sydney Magazine. 


Tue Lirtie Beauty. By Mrs. Gray. Au- 
thor of the Gambler’s Wife, etc. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 1860. 
West & Johnston, Richmond. 


A handsome duodecimo with a red back, 
and every body knows that a handsome 
duodecimo with a red back is obliged to be 
good. Especially is this the case when 
the auther is a lady who has written much. 
The Little Beauty, to be serious, will do 
pretty well. It commends itself particu- 
larly to those who believe in something 
superior to physical loveliness and who 
hold that 

“The stainless soul within 
Outshines the fairest skin.” 


Mernopist QuarTerRLy Review. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 


The ably-conducted organ of the aboli- 
tion wing of the Methodist church. In 
the present number, Mansel’s celebrated 
Bampton Lectures are shown to lead to 
very absurd conclusions. The article is 
tichly worth the price of the number. 
We have not read the other articles. In 
looking over the book notices, we find a 
short review of the “Echoes of Harper’s 
Ferry, by Jas. Redpath.” Here is a pretty 
passage from the same: 


“We do not think that John Brown 
showed us the way to abolish slavery. 
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We do not think that enterprises like his 
would generally hasten the approach of 
emancipation day. Wedo not think that 
the crop of heroes of his grain are on the 
whole an available product of cultivation. 
We say this without any under-valuation 
of the intrinsic antique nobleness of ‘the 
man, or any under estimate of the terrible 
personal wrongs he had suffered. But the 
occurrence of his enterprise deeply embit- 
tered a controversy which we trust tends 
to a peaceful termination. The encour- 
agement of outbreaks against established 
laws upon private and individual impulse 
is dangerous to all social order. Yet it is 
possible that on the whole the results have 
rather advanced than retarded the anti- 
slavery sentiment. The momentary check 
is like that produced by the fall of a fee- 
ble water jet flung by an engine upon an 
extensive conflagration, arresting but a 
moment, and then feeding the flame with 
the very element that should extinguish. 
T he antislavery revolution gathers new power 
from every momentary obstacle, and rushes 
like a planet in its orbital path to the resist- 
less consummation of its divine destiny ! ! !” 


The closing sentence is one of the 
“steepest” specimens of the “highfalu- 
tin” that we have seen since Sumner was 
attacked with the “black vomit” in the 
Senate Chamber. 


Cuamper’s Cyctop#pia. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Richmond: A. Morris. 


This is in all respects what it claims to 
be, “a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People.” It is based on the latest 
edition of the German “ Conversations 
Lexicon,” is beautifully printed, and copi- 
ously illustrated with wood engravings 
and maps. Issued in monthly parts at the 
trifling price of fifteen cents, it will when 
completed make one of the very best and 
cheapest Encyclopedias ever issued. Sev- 
enteen parts have been issued. The pub- 
lishers will accept our grateful acknow- 
ledgements for the back numbers. 


Tue Lost Principte. By Barsarossa. 
Richmond, Va.: James Woodhouse & 
Co., 1860. 


This book desei:vez and shall receive a 
thorough reading. We could find it in 
our nature to be more thankful for the 
copy before us, if the pressman had used 
a thumb-paper while perusing it, and had 
not laid it down on the roller when he 
stopped to attend to his business. 





